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will not bring in the millennium, but it is a sign of 

better things. It shows that labor is to be organ- 

ized, that capital is to be organized, and that they 

are to recognize each other as mutually dependent 
factors in the industrial life of the world. The mere ac- 
quaintance of the leaders of the two great parties will count 
for much, for, after all, human nature is the same on both 
sides of the line, and good fellows cannot meet in person 
without recognizing the good in each other. One of the 
marvels of this conference, as reported by a well-known 
labor agitator, was that the one man who most impressed 
the labor men with his sincerity, generosity, and trustworthi- 
ness, was the man they most dreaded,— namely, Mark 
Hanna. The one sure gain of such a conference must be 
that the morals and methods of the privateer and the pirate 
will be left outside the door. When men have made a com-. 
pact, and put their hands to it, industrial robbery and 
throat-cutting are ruled out. Whether the impartial third 
section of the conference, representing the general public, 
will have influence, must depend upon the willingness of 
labor and. capital to allow them to advise and to arbitrate. 
If the two main parties can conciliate each other, a third 
will be unnecessary. 
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Iris not a good sign of the times that several great na- 
tions are comparing notes, not to see who is getting on most 
rapidly in the peaceful ways of civilization, but in order to 
show that they are no worse than their neighbors. The 
Americans claim. that they are not so cruel in their dealings 
with the Filipinos as the Spaniards were in Cuba. England 
is citing the example of Germany and America to show that 
her conduct of the war in South Africa is not more cruel 
than the treatment of the Filipinos and the Poles. It is 
not pleasant to have the great nations throwing charges at 
each other, with the response, “ You’re another!” This 
state of affairs cannot continue long, because the common 
sense and good feeling of the world will demand that some 
mutual agreement shall be reached by which the wars now 
in progress shall be brought to an end. One of the worst 
results of the present condition of things is that the great 
nations are becoming contentious among themselves, that 
they are losing respect for one another, and that they are 
laying up stores of prejudice which will obstruct the peace- 
ful business of the world when the strife of arms shall cease. 


A few years of uninterrupted commerce and peaceful inter- 


course between the nations of the world would now bring 
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about a common understanding which it would be difficult 
hereafter to break up by resort to war. We are really mak- 
ing progress toward that end; and it is pitiful to see hin- 
drances thrown in the way, to the detriment of all nations. 


& 


As Edward Everett Hale has come over into the twentieth 
century in the full possession of his intellectual power, and 
with an activity which astonishes younger men, the mem- 
bers of his congregation, moved and instigated by the Hale 
Club, which is one of the organizations of the South Con- 
gregational Church, propose to fill Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton on the 3d of April next with as many of the friends 
of Dr. Hale as the hall will accommodate, to celebrate his 
eightieth birthday. It is surprising to see how week after 
week, throughout the entire year, Dr. Hale’s communica- 
tions to the Christian Register come regularly, often in his 
own handwriting, which shows no trace of writer’s cramp 
nor the palsy of old age. The nature of the proceedings in 
Symphony Hall will be announced in due time. We have 
other lay men and women who have reached the age of four- 
score, and have shown that the Psalmist’s prediction of 
labor and sorrow no longer applies to life rightly lived under 
modern conditions. But many things conspire to bring Dr. 
Hale into notice, among them the fact that he is commonly 
recognized as the first citizen of Boston. 
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Looxine at the table of contents in a current magazine, 
the first thing to attract attention was the word “ problems.” 
We seem to be in that stage of transition when the word 
“problem” describes the tasks we have before us. The 
common use of the word as applied to religion, education, 
sociology, questions of government and international rela- 
tions, is good; for, while it indicates a mood of suspense, it 
does not indicate discouragement. It shows that we have 
reached a point in evolution where we begin to see what has 
happened to bring us up to our present position, and what 
is required of us in order to continue the process in the 
right way. It indicates, to be sure, that we do not know 
just what lies before us, nor what is the right method to be 
pursued. Everything is a problem, but a problem is some- 
thing that can be solved. However difficult it is, we know 
that it has laws which can be learned and applied, and that, 
when the right point is reached in our knowledge, the dif- 
ficult question will no longer be a problem, but a “solution” 
which can be applied with certainty in the conduct of 
affairs. 


Laymen and Ministers. 


While boards of arbitration are being appointed and labor 
conferences held, it might be well to make up a board of 
some kind to bring laymen and ministers to a better under- 
standing of each other. There are no two classes in the 
community who are more ignorant as to how the other class 
lives than these two. Their education is different, their 
habits are different, their methods of work are different; and 
they spend their days in forming associations that tend more 
and more to separate them from each other, and prevent any 
mutual understanding of the work and aims of the church in 
which they are supposed to be united. For ministers of the 
better sort and the highest class, laymen have great respect ; 
but the majority of them have no intimate relations with 
such ministers, For business men of weighty character and 
great social influence, ministers have great respect. But few 
ministers have any real knowledge of the inner life of such 
men. 

The opinions of laymen are often formed by their observa- 
tion of ministers who are neither wise in thought nor weighty 
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in character, ministers who take themselves much too seri- 
ously, because they are public men, and who estimate their 
own opinions and functions much more highly than any one 
else does; they are noisy, self-assertive, and ineffective. 
Ministers, as a rule, form their opinions of laymen from su- 
perficial observation of those who are conspicuous by their 
defects, the men with whom business is not a vocation to be 
followed with patience and high motives, but a trick, by 
which, through taking the gambler’s risks or by playing 
upon the credulity of other men, they promote schemes that 
have no good in them excepting the gain of the schemer. 
The lamentable result of this superficial observation and mis- 
understanding is that the majority of laymen have little re- 
spect for ministers, or, at the best, regard them only as fit com- 
panions of women and children, while many ministers are 
thoroughly persuaded that the total business of the world is 
honeycombed with iniquity. 


The result. is that many ministers go into the pulpit on, 


Sunday morning convinced that they have a message to men 
who all the week have been going astray in the endeavor to 
make. their livelihood by cheating their neighbors, and that 
it is their duty to inspire them, if possible, with better thoughts, 
and lead them from their wicked ways. The majority of the 
laymen of the community are not present, and regard the 
minister as a man who has nothing to say of importance 
concerning what they consider their lawful work. 

Now, if there could be an assemblage of ministers who 
have the respect of the business community and of laymen 
who are recognized as weighty in thought and action, busi- 
ness leaders who are known to be honest men, something 
might be done to reduce the foolishness of preaching, and to 
increase the interest of business men in an institution which, 
for better or for worse, is shaping the fortunes of the world 
more than any other human organization. Let these men 
declare the facts in regard to the business of the country; 
let them show how it is, and must be, organized and done, 
according to scientific law; how more and more the tendency 
of all business is to include mutual confidence and mutual 
service as essential to success. Let them define also the 
functions of the church and the ministry. Let them show 


the difference between self-assertion in the pulpit and self-. 


devotion. Let them show the difference between coura- 
geous folly and manly independence. Let them reveal the 
strong foundations of the church, in the principles by which 
every honest man lives and works and in hopes with which 
he cannot dispense. Such a council might lessen the dis- 
tance which separates the average minister from the average 
business man, and make both of them more serviceable in 
the church, which, even more than the ship of state, is con- 
cerned with the faith and hope and progress of humanity._ 
The harm that is done by the failure of the minister and 
the business man to come together in hearty sympathy and 
accord, where all that is most valuable and beautiful in the 
common life of man is concerned, works more mischief than 
the discords of business and the dissensions of politics. 
For the business man is a human creature, fallible, tempted, 
troubled, who has a heart that needs feeding and a con- 
science that needs training, and who in the crises of his life, 
when birth, marriage, death, and other solemn mysteries of 
experience appeal to him, needs the ministration of the 
spirit, needs and craves‘and values, when he gets it, that 
which ministers to his higher nature. For lack of religion 
and trust in the church and that which it furnishes the 
business man often stifles the pain in his heart, crowds his 
days with work and his nights with pleasure, in order that he 
may forget the disappointments and dissatisfactions of mere 
money-getting and toil without an object. Where two men 
come together, and one is a real minister in spiritual things, 
and the other receives, through him, of the divine bounty, 
a relation is established with which few earthly friendships 


can compare. It comes next to the intimate relationships of — 
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the household, and justifies to the business man the claim 
of the church as an institution to be supported by time and 
money and steadfast devotion. 


' New Yeats, 


Those of our readers who are ministers can find no more 
interesting reading than to go over a file of their own New 
Year’s sermons if they have ever indulged in outlooks. A 
man of some imagination will find that he has not been able 
to anticipate progress as rapidly as progress has been made. 
Nearly every forward movement in Church or State that 
was hoped for twenty-five or fifty years ago has been real- 
ized, and far more than realized. Hope of rapid transit 
is more than fulfilled, and is beginning to empty congested 
cities into the open spaces. Average life has been steadily 
lengthened and average comfort greatly increased. Elec- 
tricity has really become our servant. The telephone has 
linked our farm-houses, and created a new social order. 
The trolley has revolutionized our business relations. Arbi- 
tration has not quite won. the day, but it is the acknowl- 
edged duty and right of all social classes. Co-operation has 
taken possession of most of our industries. Trusts them- 
selves, if pruned of illegal selfishness, are co-operative 
agencies. But in the Church still more are we bound to 
‘rejoice; for we have toleration and fraternity in place of 
bigotry, and the law of doing good has displaced the com- 
mandment to believe. Sects have not only lowered their 
bars, but taken down their fences. There are few churches 
left in the United States that will not admit a Universalist 
or Unitarian of good repute, and glad to get him. The 
shibboleths of 1850 are so nearly forgotten that the younger 
; folk would not know what a preacher meant who referred 
to the “limited atonement” or ‘‘total depravity.” Those 
: old whetstones of piety and wit served their purpose: 
everything does. There is no use of a creed full of old 
used-up relics. 

The one thing we cannot abide is narrowness. We want 
breadth of thought, breadth of sentiment and of purposing. 
The tone of literature has changed. It recognizes that it 
speaks no longer for a single nation, but for all the world. 
All over the world, side by side, you see the words of Plato, 
Schiller, Goethe, Emerson, Locke, Gogol, Tasso, Pascal, 
Hugo, Homer, Milton, Longfellow, Cervantes. There, truly, 
_ is an interesting literature. An author is compelled to ask 
* how his pages will suit the taste of German and English 
critics, and will they escape the Russian censor. Germans 
are as proud of Shakespeare as if he were a Teuton-born. 
Goethe said: “I always consult foreign nations, and advise 
others to do so. National literature will do but little. The 
epoch of the literature of the world is at hand, and every 
i one ought to labor to hasten it.” Think of a professorship 
_ of Japanese in Yale and a professorship of English litera- 

ture in Yokohama. 
To one who recognizes the religious faculties as the high- 
est faculties of the soul, the steady growth of a religion of 
humanity is more interesting than any other feature of the 
_. teligious life of the present day. It is not so long ago when 
‘the great church question was, whether any one could be 
saved without a confessed faith in the blood of Jesus. 
Buddha was considered a heathen, while Socrates and Con- 
‘fucius were reckoned to be two exceptions of highly moral 
men, for whom we hoped God had some provision of mercy. 
‘Mohammed was a false prophet, and the pope was the scar- 
let woman. The Jews were God’s chosen people. A few 
of these favorites were inspired to know all religious truths, 
and these truths constituted God’s word. All other litera- 
ture was “profane.” To-day all educated thinkers recog- 
nize the illumination of all races through their best minds. 
All nations have had God in their councils, in their litera- 
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ture, in their families. We are now glad to get not only the 
inspiration of Moses, the Hebrew, but of Menu, the Hindu, 
and of Mohammed, the Arab. 

Let us look forward. John Morley says: ‘The growth of 
right ideas and a nobler purpose will ever leave your leaden 
stereotype farther behind. We will not exterminate you: 
we will explain you. History will expose your dogmas: sci- 
ence will dry them up. Men will leave your system, not 
because they have confuted it, but because, like witchcraft, 
it ceases to interest them.” The very basis of the religion 
of the future will be unlike that of to-day. It is begin- 
ning to be understood not only that the fear of God is a 
false motive, but that love for God is an activity, The best 
thing a man can do is to act benevolently, and speak: the 
truth. The religion of the future will be the religion of 
common sense. 

Fifty years from now another generation will congratulate 
itself that it did not live in our day. We have a religion of 
hope. It believes in the future, and in the folk that are to 
people the future. We know that we are moving on a tide 
of betterment. Sin is not to disappear, but the predomi- 
nance of good cheer is to increase. Not only will there be 
a great fraternity of religions, but a fraternity of nations. 
Civilization is not only establishing an international lit- 
erature and an international religion, but an international 
system of ethics. Within our memory the whole world has 
become anti-slavery. The chief curse that now faces civil- 
ization is the use of intoxicants and narcotics. The evil 
directly in hand is no longer the traffic in human bodies, but 
in human souls. Let us make sure that the time is not far 
remote when our manliest boys will be turned into bloated 
sots. Capitalist and laborer are two words that ought no 
longer to stand as opposites, Co-operation is the only ap- 
parent solution for the present struggle. 

We have closed the first year of a new century. When 
.some of our readers were born, there was not a railroad in 
the world, not a telegraph line, not a reaper, not a sewing- 
machine, not a telephone, not an electric light, not a spec- 
troscope, not a signal service. What will be the record of 
this momentous century which we are now entering? If 
we do not get dizzy with the revelations and evolutions that 
have already taken place, we feel sure of discoveries in the 
future as wide-reaching as those in the past. 


The Art of Giving. 


Our country has taken the lead in giving, as in many 
other things; and sums of such vast proportions have been 
bestowed upon the public that we stand amazed before the 
magnitude of these benefactions. This is the age of giving 
on a scale never before realized, and at present the abso- 
lute competency and value of such gigantic largess cannot 
be fully estimated. In many cases the sense of public re- 
sponsibility has grown in proportion to the size and rapidity 
of the accumulation. In the rapid fluctuations and risks of 
business, some men believe that what is given away is saved. 
It has gone into a trust that can be depended upon, and 
has lost the illusory character of the ordinary fortune. 

To give is easy for the man of such enormous means that 
it is impossible for him to know how much he is worth. 
It takes no more time or trouble to draw a check for ten 
millions than for ten dollars. The money rolls in so rapidly 
that the mere effort of investing it becomes a burden too 
great for one man to bear. Philanthropy is then an escape- 
valve, a means of relief of no little value. To know that 
one’s superfluous millions are doing some good in the world, 
without imposing obligations on the giver, imparts the high 
head of satisfaction, The donator will never fall short of 
honor and of the just gratitude that is his due. But some 
one must administer the vast estate, some wise head and 
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broad mind ‘must plan and meditate and invent to make the 
most and best use of the intrusted fund. We hear very 
little of such an administrator. But he, after all, if he does 
his work well, is the greater benefactor; for he has given a 
portion of himself in the labor of spending, and the millions, 
which once were dead, have become living and operative 
under his hand. 

The gift of a million out of one’s superfluity can never be 
the same as the gift of the smallest sum out of one’s neces- 
sity. Jesus taught the true, the divine art of giving in the 
parable of the poor widow who cast her mite into the treas- 
ury. The aroma of that little story perfuming the sacred 
page should especially be with us at this time of year when 
all the world is thinking of gifts, when young and old are 
all hoping to be remembered, vaguely, perhaps, to be blessed 
by some unexpected manifestation of love. The little story 
of the widow’s mite is like roses and violets in January. It 
brings to us who are so apt to forget the kingdom of the soul 
thoughts of ideal perfection, the realities of being that grow 
from the beautiful parts of human nature, and are inspired 
by God. All the artificial, false, calculating, selfish side of 
the Christmas-tide vanishes ; and we see a tender space of sky 
where stars shine and new beauty spreads over the world, 
diffused by real feeling. The million and the mite become 
counters of these depths of reality that lie within us, and are 
akin to all spiritual truths, all genuine emotion, every flush 
of beauty or impulse of goodness that unites the soul to 
God. 

Giving can be as false and artificial as anything in human 
experience. It may be the expression of very low and vile 
things, the purchase price of sin and shame, the reward of 
corruption and treachery. All through life we must beware 
of taking the pleasant thing freely offered that binds us over 
to slavery. Even the gifts of kindness and affection are not 
always good for the soul. They may weave subtle meshes 
in which the freedom of the will is enslaved. 2 

At a time when giving is too often calculating, mercenary, 
and artificial, we are brought back to the thought of Lowell 
in Sir Launfal, ‘who sings that not what we give, but what we 
share,” is the true benefaction, if it be only a crust of bread or 
a cup of water; and nothing that has come to light in the 
art of benevolence can invalidate the claim. Not what we 
throw from, cast from, our superfluity, but something that 
carries with it some touch of personality, something drawn 
from the depths of heart’s love. The sacred well of being is 
of right sacred and precious. 

The feeling abides that the best things come not by gift, 
but by personal effort; and the true gift is the impulse that 
awakens and stimulates the soul,— the strong, brave word of 
encouragement, the kindly interest. that sends us on our true 
way, rejoicing, when we stand dubious at the cross-roads of 
life. By scattering millions -broadcast, you cannot make a 
nation brave, patient, steadfast, honest, and faithful. We 
may easily nourish the belief that something can be obtained 
for nothing, and the thorny way of acquisition smoothed and 
paved for idle feet. Unwise giving is like a soil that has too 
rich a mulch, which heats and destroys the seeds put into it. 
Often those who set deliberately to work to do good by giv- 
ing find themselves disheartened, beaten by a force of iner- 
tia, or reaction against the good proposed, that spoils the 
gift and hurts the receiver. : 

It is a subject upon which one would touch delicately, so 
many tender memories and innocent hopes are bound up 
with it, so many day dreams and night visions and heart 
flutterings ; but is it not true that Christmas has been hurt by 
‘turning it mainly into a gift day, a day of absorption in the 
symbol and the letter, while the spirit too often evaporates, 
and leaves behind disappointment and disillusion? It is 
beautiful to think of making people happy, of bestowing a 
genuine good time on those who suffer from deprivation, of 
remembering the lonely, of ministering to the needy, of bring- 
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ing a tinge of color to the pallid cheek of the crippled child, 
of acting the part of a good genius to some who have but 
fitful gleams of sunshine in their lives. 

But even this type of giving and blessing needs a delicate 


perfume, an aroma of love that consecrates it to the receiver. 


It is the personal touch, the heart contact, the self-forgetful 
movement, that makes the million and the mite of the same 
value. It was thus that Jesus gave when the hearts of the 
people were moved, when they flocked to him upon the shores 
of the sea of Galilee and in the streets of Jerusalem and the 
courts of the temple, and he freely gave the gifts of the spirit, 
translating them into the symbols of the bread and water of 
life. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Farthest South. 


To resume my story where I left off two weeks ago, I found 
in Southern Georgia and North-western Florida most satisfac- 
tory results of the devoted labors of Rev. J. C. Gibson. 
Preaching at Faceville, Ga., on the forenoon of December 8, 
at Edwards, Fla., on the evening of the same day, and at 
Bristol, Fla., on the evening of the 9th, I was met by a con- 
gregation of eager listeners at each place. Only at Faceville 
is there a church edifice. At the other two towns, services 
are held at school-houses,— rough buildings surrounded by 
the pine forests which at this place cover many square miles 
of country. With no pulpits to stand behind and no illumi- 
nation other than that of lanterns brought in by the congre- 
gation, the advantages of extemporaneous preaching came 
decidedly to the front; and to speak thus at close quarters to 
large groups of farmers and their wives is an experience long 
to be remembered with joy. Scattered over this territory, 
which is thirty miles or more in diameter, Mr. Gibson has 
preaching stations, five or six in number, with a constituency 
of probably five hundred souls, all of whom, so far as they are 
Unitarians, have practically become such through Mr. Gib- 
son’s influence. He never has many before him on any one 
occasion. Seventy was the largest number I had the privi- 
lege of addressing, and very likely the average week to week 


congregation at that post would not be so large. Usually — 


the audience to which Mr. Gibson preaches is very much 
smaller, but he keeps on the move. He preaches here on 
one Sunday and somewhere else on the next, and at another 
place in between Sundays, and so manages to keep his hold 
upon this whole great region, and to make Unitarianism a 
noble force therein. So far as I had any message to deliver 
to Mr. Gibson’s people, it was the same message which I have 
endeavored to give in the Northern cities; and it was received 
with an equal intelligence and responsiveness on the part of 
the people of the countryside. Our gospel is not above the 
heads of any community to which we may carry it, and it 
seems to me that it is peculiarly acceptable in sections where 
there are few influences of a liberal nature to satisfy the needs 
of lonely souls. One thing is certain. The daily grappling 
with hard conditions of life serves to create an intelligent 
desire for high ideals, as well as do study and the great city’s 
influence of art and music and society. There is no man 
among us whose service is more distinctly of great value to 
our cause than that of this man who toils so self-sacrificingly 
in Northern Florida. 

From Florida I went by night journey to New Orleans, 
where, unhappily, the new church was not ready for dedica- 
tion, and it was necessary to hold our meeting in a school- 
room near the new church. The New Orleans congregation 
looks forward with great hopefulness to a new era in the 
new building, which is a very beautiful structure in a good 
location. — 

From New Orleans another long journey, eighteen hours 
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and moré in length, brought me to San Antonio, our south- 
ernmost church. Here work has recently been resumed 
under the earnest leadership of Rev. B. D. D. Greer, whose 


‘ thinking has led him out of the Methodist denomination to 


ours. I was met by a goodly congregation in a hall, and 
told again the encouraging story of the new life \that is 
opening for Unitarianism the world over, and of the great 
service which it is given us to render to the people of our 
generation. 

From San Antonio to Dallas was the next step. Here 
the new church proved to be ready for dedication upon the 
assigned date, December 15. In spite of weather, which 
was extremely cold for Texas, an audience of at least three 
hundred and fifty persons assembled to share in the dedica- 
tion. The church naturally is not a large one, but it is a 


"very satisfactory and attractive building both outside and in, 


The results of Mr. Limbaugh’s work in this enterprising 
Southern city are large, and justify fully the interest with 
which Northern Unitarians have given financial assistance 
to the church in Dallas. It is perhaps more humanly cer- 
tain that our cause will have a great growth in Dallas than 
in the case of any other of our Southern churches ; but it is 
very clear to me that all parts of the South will with increas- 
ing interest respond to our work, and that any expenditure 
of money and labor we may be able to make in the South 
will be justified by success, provided it is administered by 
the right men. More detailed information concerning our 
Southern work will appear in the January issue of Word and 
Work. CuareEs E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


A struation of international interest is developing in Ven- 
ezuela. The German government recently made a fresh de- 
mand upon the Venezuelan authorities at Caracas for the pay- 
ment of a claim of $2,000,0e0 which Germany had brought 
against the South American republic. When Venezuela failed 
to pay the claim, the German ambassador in Washington, Dr. 
Theodore von Holleben, approached the Secretary of State 
with a view to ascertaining the probable attitude of the United 
States, were Germany to attempt to enforce the payment of 
the German claim upon Venezuela by a naval demonstration 
off the coast of Venezuela or by the seizure and temporary 
occupation of a Venezuelan port. It is understood that the 
ambassador received from Mr. Hay the assurance that the 
United States would not object to the employment of force 
against Venezuela by Germany, providing always that Ger- 
many does not attempt to occupy Venezuelan territory per- 
manently. Itis said that Germany has recognized this asser- 
tion of the*Monroe doctrine, and is preparing to act under 
the proviso imposed by it. 

&* 


Tux question of municipal reform in New York City is 
developing a wide difference of opinion among those citizens 
who are absolutely at one in their belief that reform of a 
sweeping nature and scope is needed. A part of the voters 
who elected Mr. Low to the office of mayor of Greater New 
York believe firmly that the enforcement of too radical a 
quality of reform willdefeat the ends of the reformers by creat- 
ing a revulsion of feeling among the great mass of voters,— 
a revulsion which would result in the return of Tammany to 
something like a permanent tenure of power. Another part 
of the fusion supporters insist that the metropolis of the con- 
tinent must be treated to a thorough administrative and leg- 
islative cleansing process without regard to political conse- 
quences. The controversy centres chiefly about the issue of 
the opening or closing of saloons on Sunday. Mr. Jerome, 
the newly elected district attorney, has already declared. him- 
self in favor of a limited ‘‘ open Sunday.”. The district attor- 
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-emphasized the fact that a portion of the 


) 


ney’s proposition is being attacked with great spirit, andthe 
demand for a “close” Sunday is conspicuous. 


ed 


Tur Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, governor of Iowa, a Republican 
of national standing, is to succeed Mr. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury. ‘The position has been tendered to Mr. Shaw, 
and the latter will go into office at the approaching expira- 
tion of his term as governor. It is intimated that something 
like a general reorganization of the Zersonne/ of the treasury 
department will take place after Mr. Shaw’s entrance into 
office. There has been some criticism of the operation of 
certain branches of the department, notably the customs ser- 
vice. The changes that will take place in the department 
will be calculated to increase the efficiency of the department. 
It is recognized that the administration will gain in strength 
and effectiveness by the addition to its membership of two 
such strong men as Gov. Shaw and Mr. Henry C. Payne, 
who is Mr. Smith’s successor as Postmaster-General. Mr. 
Shaw’s especial fitness for discharging the duties of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the present administration is partly 
suggested by the fact that he was one of the earliest and 
most prominent supporters of the gold standard in the Middle 
West at a time when the free silver movement was at its flood- 
tide. 

we 


Ir is announced from Washington that Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, the great steel manufacturer, is about to renew, or 
has renewed, his offer of a fund of $10,000,000 to the gov- 
ernment, to be devoted to purposes of national education. 
When Mr. Carnegie made his offer the first time, the admin- 
istration felt obliged to decline his generosity, because it 
became apparent that the donation was to take the form of 
bonds and securities of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has been sometimes called the “ Steel Trust” in gen- 
eral terms. President Roosevelt decided that the govern- 
ment could not place itself in the position of a holder in a 
“trust”? property without giving color to a belief in some 
quarters that it might be pledging itself to the support of 
the “trust” system, whatever that may mean, in a political 
sense. The embarrassing feature of the issue was presented 
to Mr. Carnegie, and the latter saw the complete justice of 
the President’s objection to the form of the proffered gift. 
It is understood that, after all, the nation will profit from 
Mr. Carnegie’s generous intentions. 


& 


Tuer negotiations for the acquisition of the Danish West 
Indies by the United States by purchase from Denmark 
have been definitely suspended for the time being on ac- 
count of the demand that has developed, both in Denmark 
and in the islands themselves, for an opportunity to deter- 
mine the popular will on the matter by a plebiscite. Cable 
messages from St. Thomas, the capital of the islands, have 
Danish colonists, 
as well as of the negro population of the West Indies, is 
opposed to the transference of the territory to American 
sovereignty. The Liberals in Denmark have shown a dis- 
inclination to consent to the sale of the islands to the United 
States, the only power to which they could be sold without 
involving a violation of the Monroe doctrine, without a com- 
plete and free expression of public feeling on the matter. 
The government of Denmark appears to have been con- 
vinced that some such expression is required by public 
opinion, and is said to have informed the State department 
of its decision to await further developments before closing 
the negotiations. 

ws 


Tuer navy department has taken the first steps toward the 
adoption of wireless telegraphy as a means of communica- 
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tion between warships at sea. Admiral Bradford, who is at 
the head of the Bureau of Equipment, has recommended that 
the armored cruisers belonging to the class of the Penn- 
sylvania be so equipped as to masts and rigging that the 
wireless system can be used on them. It is planned by the 
government to procure and test all the various systems of 
wireless telegraphy before deciding on any one of the num- 
ber for permanent use, and among the number to be sub- 
mitted to exhaustive tests the Marconi system is to be 
included. Signor Marconi is confident of success in his 
work, and states that he is entirely satisfied with the tests 
that he has made in Newfoundland. 


2 


ATTENTION has been called recently to the great differ- 
ence in the census returns of two prominent European na- 
tions. While French statesmen are studying anxiously the 
statistics which show a virtual falling off in the population 
of their country, or, at best, a slow growth, which is a serious 
menace to prosperity in the future, the German census re- 
turns, just made public, indicate a growth in the population 
of the German empire for the past five years which is un- 
precedented in the history of the empire. An increase of 
4,000,000 in five years is something phenomenal; and this 
growth, according to the Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Zimes, is to be attributed to two sources: the unusually 
high percentage of births; and the flood of immigration, 
which exceeds at the present time the emigration of German 
citizens. 

od 


Muc# interest has been aroused by an ‘invention recently 
perfected by Dr. Sylvestre, a former resident in America, by 
means of which a person at the telephone is enabled to see, 
as well as hear, any one to whom he may be speaking. The 
details in regard to this new annihilator of space, to which 
the name of spectrograph has been given, have not been made 
public yet; but the Belgian newspapers seem quite satisfied 
as to its probable success and commercial value, and even 
King Leopold is interested in it, so far as to have permitted 
that a special audience be arranged for him at which Dr. Syl- 
vestre is to exhibit and explain his instrument. Dr. Sylves- 
tre’s instrument, it is explained, can be attached to any ordi- 
nary telephone wire, and requires mutual consent for its use. 


Brevitics. 


‘The rule of life of a French centenarian is “ something of 
everything, not too much of anything.” 


When President Roosevelt came into power, many poli- 
ticians who were familiar with the Old Testament were re- 
minded of the time when in Egypt a king arose who knew 
not Joseph. 


A fanatic is one who wants to be good and to do good, and 
is very earnest about it, but does not yet know what he is 
good for, has not learned his trade, and cannot produce the 
good things that he admires. 


When Peter Cartwright was in Boston fifty years ago, as an 
exchange reports it, the people rising to sing, as the custom 
was, turned their backs to him. At the second hymn he 
turned his back to the congregation, and read the hymn to 
the wall. - 


Every war, even a righteous war, makes another war 
probable. If there had been no Revolutionary War, there 
would have been no War of 1812 nor any Mexican War. 
Had there been no Civil War, our last war would not have 
-been declared. 
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It is said that many Southern Baptists of high degree, 
who have been consulted, say with unanimity that not even 
in one instance should Christian people encourage the meet- 
ing of whites and negroes on a basis of social equality in a 
dining-room or in a parlor. 


One of our most effective pulpit orators’ does half his 
work by the impression he makes of coolness, steadiness, 
and self-control. When he plants his feet on the platform,. 
they stay where he puts them, and are the firm basis from 
which, as in a graceful tree, all his actions proceed. 


The Jews continue to date from the creation 5,662 years 
ago, and their new year comes in September. They use also 
the Christian date a.D. 1901, beginning the first of Janu- 
ary. The Christian date is not so inaccurate as the Jewish, 
but neither of them marks a definite and well-known point 
of time. 


No evil tendency was ever suppressed by violence, be- 
cause evil things are not rooted out of human society unless 
good things are ready to take their places, and good things 
are never produced by force. They may be protected for a 
time. But good seed and good culture are essential things 
that cannot be omitted. 


The tendency in the industrial organizations where many 
men are employed is to weed out men who are addicted to 
the use of intoxicating liquors. Active men in good health 
need no stimulants. Young men who say that they need the 
strength and comfort of stimulating drinks put themselves in 
the same class with old men and invalids who are ad- 
vised by their physicians to assist their failing nerves and 
shrinking blood-vessels by recourse to the aid and comfort 
given by stimulants. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Lone Unitarian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was deeply touched on reading your Christmas greeting 
to the “saints scattered abroad who are readers of the Regis- 
ter,’ and hasten to thank you for such a happy thought. No 
one but a lone Unitarian can rightly appreciate those words. 

Emboldened by your invitation, I write to tell the readers 
of the Register how the new faith came to me, and also to 
show how strangely the hand of Providence sometimes leads 
us our way. In 1885 or 1886 I read in the (Vorth American 
Review two articles written by M. J. Savage. I considered 
them just grand, and ever since wished to learn something 
more of what Unitarianism is. é 

In 1891 I read an advertisement in the Omaha Zee, offer- 
ing free Unitarian literature to those wishing to become 
acquainted with that faith. I applied, and in return received 
liberally of the good things, and also in course of time sev- 
eral letters. All these proved so satisfying, rational, and 
convincing that I at once chose it as my living faith. The 
benefactor proved to be the well-known Mrs, E. A. Fifield. 
I was also honored by a lady in Worcester, Mass., Mrs. S. 
Brown, with a goodly number of copies of the Unitarian, 
and some fine sermons, and also several letters which I 
always admire for their spiritual breadth and beauty. To 
both these ladies I feel grateful; and, when I am no more 
among the living, their letters will be found among my liter- 
ary selections, testifying of human kindness and good will 
toward men. I would like to tell you how I tried to spread 
the Unitarian gospel among my neighbors, and how it re- 
sulted in the building of a Presbyterian church; but I see 
that my letter is already longer than the editor desires. 

: J. SMERCHECK, 
BLuE RAPIDs, KAN. 
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For the Christian Register. 


j Psyche. 


“ Psychology — with Psyche left out.” 


BY REV. EDWARD F, HAYWARD. 


Come in, dear Psyche, from the heath and lea; 
From hiding, too, in coverts and dim glens 

With youths and maidens: thou art no more free. 
Pale subject art thou for the student’s lens. 


Men no more seek thee in the summer lands, 
Beneath the stars, or where the sunbeams play : 

At open doors they beckon, and with hands* 
Keen for dissecting shut thee from the day. 


In terms of matter they describe thee now: 

“A present moment” art thou,— nothing more,— 
As mist is blown along the mountains’ brow 

To shapes of power, then scattered as before. 


Not so said men of action and wide air, 
Strong, cosmic men and unsophisticate : 

Nature they sought, and, lifting forehead bare, 
Found thee in all, a loved and deathless mate. 


The world, dear Psyche, mourns thy long duress. 
Thee in our wanderings fieldward we would see: 
The glaring lights, the lonely throng, confess 
How poor our wealth and knowledge without thee. . 


A Settlement Episode. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The fourth little McGinnis was in the kindergarten of the 
Linden Street Settlement, and the first one of the seven to 
come to that distinction. Mrs. McGinnis came at intervals 
to the Mothers’ Club, a red-cheeked, wholesome creature, 
who took in washing to supplement the income lacking on 
the days when Barney “could not work.” The neighbors 
knew the reason; but she held her head high, and ignored 
the cause as much as possible. Barney himself, each morn- 
ing after, confessed it loudly, protesting that Norah deserved 
better at his hands,— a fact of which all were certain. But 
he was a cheery fellow,— a laugh and a jest and a good turn 
always ready, his reckless curly head nodding to all, and 
unceasing pride in his wife and family; and thus forgiveness 
was as ready as his quick Irish tongue. 

Mrs. McGinnis was bent on a decent upbringing for her 
brood, and, having for some time fought shy of the Settle- 
ment and heretic methods, ventured at last shyly, but criti- 
cally, to try them, and presently was ardent expounder, and 
defender of all that went on. Jimmy, aged nine, sold even- 
ing papers after school, and was a depositor in the Penny 
Bank. Pat, now nearly six, acted as assistant. Bridget, at 
seven, washed dishes to a charm, fried potatoes to a turn, 
and aspired to cooking a whole dinner, her odd lessons at the 
kitchen garden class having shown her what was possible. 
They might have been even and continuous ; but “the gang” 
was not wholly converted to the Settlement view of street 
behavior, and had more than once chased Bridget, ‘just 
for fun” they stated when brought up for judgment. The 
remaining three for the most part played peacefully under 
the table, for Norah preferred them under her own eye ; and 
the entire family came up rosy-cheeked, clear-eyed, and 
sturdy, it seemed, in spite of soap suds as atmosphere and a 
tenement house as home. But it was of the better order, 
in a ward where none were good; and Norah had an instinct 
for cleanliness, and less objection than usual to a better 
thought of things. 

The Mothers’ Club had had its weekly meeting, and a 
guest of the usual leader had given an enthusiastic talk on 
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the evils of ‘corporal punishment. Mrs. McGinnis listened 


~ attentively, but with a distracted look in her blue eyes; ror 


had it left them as she made her way out. 

“Barney must be at it again,” the leader thought; but 
this fact was not at any time to be touched upon, and she 
could only put an added kindliness into her greeting, yet 
wonder at the unusual evidence of something wrong. 

Three days later the head worker, to whom most matters 
were finally referred, received a summons to the little room 
where the “cases” waited. 

“Tt’s Norah McGinnis, ma’am,” the little door-opener 
said; ‘‘an’ she says she’s something on her mind she wants 
to see you about, an’ would you mind comin’ down a 
minute,” 

“Probably Jimmy and his money in the Penny Bank,” the 
head worker thought, as she descended the stairs to find 
Norah crying softly in the corner. ; 

‘It’s the names she called thim that lifted their hands on 
helpless innocents,” she said with no further prelude. ‘It’s 
thim that sint me home with trouble on me mind. What 
they say in the Sittlement is that true that the priest himself 
nods his head to it all; but I’d no time to ask him what he 
thought, an’, indade, ma’am, I was ashamed for fear he’d 
add to thim things she’d said we that did it was. Barney 
is that aisy that I’ve had to do the lickin’ for two, you 
might say,— an’ never heavy-handed on ’em; but how else, 
whin that’s the way I come up meself, an’ me mother, God 
rest her soul, quicker to hit than ever I’ve been or would be? 
An’ you see it was this way that I got into, an’, *deed, it 
seemed the best; for the young ones they all knew what was 
coming, an’ that there wasn’t strap nor stick any minute of 
the day.” 

Norah had wiped her eyes, and held her head as one with 
a cause. ‘It’s their faces an’ hands I wash the last thing 
meself, because their way is not one you're certain of, an’ it’s 
whin I do be gettin’ them to bed, an’ they clean an’ com- 
fortable-like, an’ sayin’ their prayers in the end like Chris- 
tians; but each one, asI finish them, I’ve given the licks 
they’d earned that day, an’ said to them, ‘You know well 
it’s not hard on yees I am, an’ maybe you'll get to where I 
won't have to be doin’ it regular.’ But it took hold of me 
like I was brought up in court what she said; an’ I says to 
myself; ‘ You’ve got to look out with them names hangin’ over 
you. Thry for a day now or maybe more, an’ see how 
they’ll do.’ 

“ An’ so, come bedtime, ma’am, I took ’em the same as 
ever, one by one; but, whin Jimmy was done, I says, * Now 
into bed with you,’ an’ he in, but eyin’ me wild-like over 
the covers to. see what I meant. Bridget was holding the 
baby ; an’, when Barney wint in the same way as Jimmy, an’ 
then Norah, an’ niver a word from nor to, she laid the baby 
on the floor, and she run to me, cryin’ like she would run 
away in tears. ‘What’s the matter, mother?’ she says. 
‘ Are you sick?’ she says. ‘Oh, you’re going to die!’ an’ on 
she wint till me heart was broke in me. ‘Hush you!’ I says. 
‘What’s it for?’ ‘O mother, lick us!’ says Barney, him 
with the soft heart like his father, an’ out of bed like a shot. 
‘Lick us, an’ don’t die!’ ‘I can’t to-night. Me heart’s 
broke, somehow,’ I says; an’ they wint to bed cryin’ like they 
never did for any lickin’, JI’d been that cold-blooded that I 
never minded the lickin’, nor they for more’n a minute ; an’ it 
seemed as if they couldn’t sleep so well for havin’ it on their 
minds now what they’d done in the day, for they’re but bits 
of children, an’ what mischief one doesn’t do another will, 
an’ they knew I was aisy on ’em. 

«¢ Punish them another way,’ she that talked at the meet- 
ing said; but how was I, with me head in the tub, to be 
thinkin’ up strange ways with ’em? Bridget watched me 
out of the bed, an’ all the day, too,— she’s the owld head on 
her shoulders ; an’ next night come, an’ me solemn in spite 
of meself. She cried fit to be sick, an’ she says: ‘ Tisn’t like 
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what it used to be. You've always made fun ; an’ now it’s as 
if you was too sick, maybe. Give us the little licks, mother, 
an’ don’t be breakin’ our hearts.’ An’ with that me sinse 
come back. Sure, they’re used to that way, an’ they know 
well I’m workin’ for ’em, an’ wouldn’t let another lay finger 
on’em; and with that I says, ‘ Bridget’s right, an’ more sinse 
than me, an’ you, Jimmy, come out o’ bed an’ stop lookin’ 
at me like I was a corpse, maybe.’ An’I give him his licks, 
an’ he laughed even whin he made to cry; for he liked the 
old way of me better than the new, being more natural-like. 
An’ so, ma’am, I felt to come in an’ tell you I tried it the way 
she said, for I wouldn’t be lackin’ in respict not to; but 
there’s licks an’ licks, and that hand of mine isn’t poker nor 
yet stove-lid an’ worst that she told about, an’ I settled in 
me own mind that she’d nochildren of her own, an’ so may- 
be the busier mind for ways with other folkses. But you'll 
not think me lackin’ whin the Sittlemint is that good to the 
children that the street knows it, an’ takes its word for 
gospel; an’ you don’ think I’d be unmerciful with them, like 
she said! You'll not be thinkin’ that?” 

“ Never,” said the head worker, who saw clearly how 
matters were likely to work; and Mrs. McGinnis, with a 
countenance full of cheer, returned to her own place. 

A fortnight later the same message came up. “Mrs. 
McGinnis with something on her mind, and. would you go 
down a minute, ma’am?” and the head worker descended. 
There were no tears to-day. Norah’s face was a little pale 
as one who had watched perhaps, but also as one to whom 
decision had come; for her head was high and her eyes 
resolute. 

*Tt’s not one to change and go back on mesilf that I am,” 
she said with no preamble. ‘I think you do be knowin’ that 
of me. But it’sthat I’m doing now, ma’am, in spite o’ mesilf. 
It’s the licks I can’t be givin’ any more, ma’am, whin I think 
maybe there was no reason in beginnin’ thim; an’ shure I’ve 
explained to thim all, barrin’ the baby, why ’tis I can’t. I 
says to thim, ‘It’s breakin’ the heart in me since ever thim 
words was spoke, an’ it’s rulin’ yourselves you must be, an’ 
better than ever you’ve been before ; for lick ye I shan’t an’ 
won’t, but there’s other ways!’ It’s that that’s hild them, 
ma’am, maybe. What thim ways is they don’t: know, an’ 
no more do IT; but it’s over them strong, an’ better children 
couldn’t be. An’, ifthey was to turn agin me, the saints only 
know what I’d do; but I do be thinkin’ they won’t, ma’am, 
an’ so that’s the way it is.” 

Up to date there has been no further report. 

Dover, MAss. 


The Idea of God. 


The infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in every 
pulsation of the universe is none other than the living God. 
We may exhaust the resources of metaphysics in debating 
how far his nature may fitly be expressed in terms applicable 
to the physical nature of Man: such vain attempts will only 
serve to show how we are dealing with a theme that must 
ever transcend our finite powers of conception. But of some 
things we may feel sure. Humanity is not a mere local in- 
cident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical changes. 
The events of the universe are not the work of chance, neither 
are they the outcome of blind necessity. Practically there 
is a purpose in the world whereof it is our highest duty to 
learn the lesson, however well or ill we may fare in render- 
ing a scientific account of it. When from the dawn of life 
we see things working together toward the evolution of the 
highest spiritual attributes of Man, we know however, the 
words may stumble in which we try to say it, that God is in 
the deepest sense a moral Being. The everlasting source of 
phenomena is none other than the infinite Power that makes 
for Righteousness. Thou canst. not by searching find him’ 
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out: yet put thy trust in him, and against thee the gates of 


hell shall not prevail; for there is neither wisdom nor under- 
standing nor counsel against the Eternal.—/ohn Fiske. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Clew. 


‘BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I have a clew to the quest: 
It fell to me from a star 

One night as I watched Arcturus 
In his panoply afar. 


The voice came down like a spark, 
And it said: I am held by a thread. 
If it breaks, I am hurled in space 
Amid stars that are living —and dead. 


But I hang, eternally hang, 
Like a beacon of fire in the sky; 
For the thread is held by a hand 
Which will loose not or let fly 


Till its purpose with me is fulfilled. 
And what if I fall to-night? 

I feel that the ways of God 
With men and with stars are right. 


If others follow the quest 
And yeam in vain for the clew, 
Let them ask how Arcturus hangs 
Up there in the depths of blue. 


Feed my Sheep. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The evolution in pulpit methods during half a century 
has been quite as marked as the change in pulpit thought. 
I remember distinctly the ambition expressed in the theolog- 
ical seminary,— a desire to rival Jonathan Edwards in shak- 
ing sinners “over the mouth of hell.” We wished to make 
people tremble and cry out in agony while we went on with 
our portrayal of God’s wrath and his preparations for eter- 
nal punishments. We hoped to see people rise up in our 
congregations and cry out for mercy. A great deal of this 
kind of work was accomplished. Camp-meetings were fail- 
ures until the hypnotic power from the preacher’s platform 
reduced the whole audience to a state of palpitating terror. 
Then followed an utter prostration of individual will power. 
In one such camp, held during the sixties, the force became 
so material that I personally felt electric shocks in my arms; 
and, had I not fled from the woods, I should have lost all 
control of my organs, and my mind as well. I should have 
questioned the correctness of my diagnosis, had not a prom- 
inent and very sane merchant of the neighboring town, who 
accompanied me, under exactly the same conditions, suf- 
fered the same results. To this hour I see that scene and 
remember the words of the prayer. Half a dozen boys and 
women were kneeling. A solid preacher on his knees was 
bent over backward, shouting: ‘““O Lordy! God! Do not 
let these poor creatures be burned up forever and forever 
and forever,’’ and soon. The results of these furious psy- 
chological episodes were counted as conversions of the 
Holy Spirit. 

During my attendance at the theological seminary I at- 
tended a service of “The Flying Artillery.” This was a 
praying and preaching band, who boasted that they could 
convert a church full in half a day. Their work was a mar- 
vellous display of well-drilled and almost automatic. action 
in the way of singing, praying, and talking. In fact, it was 
the work of an automaton. The effect’ was rhythmic and 
sure. Within fifteen minutes, conversions began. Women 
screamed, and men cried out astonishing ejaculations, Long 
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_ before the half-hour was used up, I was compelled to run 
‘once more to save my soul. I found a church which was 


unpopular because of its very conservative methods. There 


I listened to a sober, manly discourse, which tended to sus- - 


tain intellectual and moral equilibrium. These extreme ex- 
travaganza could not have endured in the churches or about 
them, had» not the aim of the pulpit been substantially of 
the same sort. I was reading one of the Register “ Pleas- 
antries,” to this effect: Willy is reading ““ Deadwood Dick.” 
Grandma asks him, ‘What are you going to do when you 
grow up?” Willy replies, “I would like to have people 
tremble like aspen leaves at the mere mention of my name.” 
This wish to make the people tremble seemed to be not so 
very different from our old pulpit ambition. 

No one, I believe, can now be found, outside of a few peri- 


_ patetics, who are getting a less and less satisfactory hearing 


than those who believe in terrifying or shocking people for 
religious ends. We are getting very shy of what we are 
beginning to learn to designate, not as the Holy Spirit, but 
as hypnotism. We are not as ready as formerly to submit 
our children to the dominating and crushing will strokes of 
an arrogant revivalist. ‘Converting a soul” is possibly just 
what is not wanted,— especially to convert a kindly, loving, 
obedient nature to theological notions of a rude, if not re- 
volting, sort. But have we cousidered definitely what we are 
driving at? The earliest church idea seems to have been ex- 
pressed by the word “sheep” and “shepherd.” Getting away 
from the furious storm-era of revivalism, are we returning to 
the idea of a spiritual flock, and to the tender care of “ my 
sheep” and “my lambs”? A young minister in a city of 
fifteen thousand said to me not long since: ‘I am wofully 
disillusioned. I really desired to be a minister from self- 
denying motives. I wished to give my life to doing good. 
But do you know that I have a feeling that I am a sort of 
race horse trying to outrun or outpreach and outwin a half- 
dozen rival preachers. Just for intellectual exercise and 
ethical athletics, this goes well enough; but where shall 
I come out? If I succeed in holding an audience by such 
work, my moral ideal is lowered ; and I shall end in despising 
myself — or, what is worse, losing capacity to despise myself.” 
This man ranks well in the ministry, but he is not satis- 
fied. A famous preacher —an author of note — said to me: 
“JT can’t see the way through. No,I cannot. This is a 
queer transitional period. We shall get out of it; but just 
now we are all at sea, not only as to theology, but as to 
church work and as to the ministers’ work. Our pastorates 
are too brief to deserve that title, and few of our churches 
are grappling with the world victoriously. Despise our 
resorts to side-shows of all sorts, yet we simply must resort 
to them. What I want to know is if anybody can point out 
our organic duty,—tell us just what the modern church 
ought to be, and how it ought to go to work to hold its own.” 
“ What of the institutional church?” I asked him. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” he answered; “but we must have spiritual life. We 
cannot thrive on Tolstoi and Browning lectures. We must 
have the spirit of God, the spirit of Jesus. Christ must be 
born over again into the modern churches. I wish the 
ecclesiastical boards would stop turning into the fold min- 
isters who have no other prominent qualifications but. theo- 
logical indifference. Let them be examined as to their 
spiritual life.”’ 

These are somewhat pessimistic expressions, yet they 
voice the sentiment of the most optimistic of our preachers. 
On the contrary, a noble fellow—a Congregationalist 
pastor —tells me: “There has been a steady gain for ten 
years past. Fewer college boys are going into the ministry, 
but better ones. There is less moral waste in the churches 
than ten years ago,— less effort to do big things. Not only 
is preaching developing more of the spirit of Christ-love and 
God-love, but that love is making the preachers themselves 
more wholesome. There is a gain in the lengthening of our 
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_pastorates.”” A college president said to me recently: “ We 


do not get as many letters from ministers and their friends 
begging for honorary titles. You should see some old ones 
that we have on file.” Is it not possible that, when the 
whole aim of the pulpit ceases to be to convert a. man to a 
theory, and becomes a purpose to secure what John and 
Jesus termed “ metanoiete,’— a change of purpose,— that 
the way will be cleared from darkness?) This will be a 
death-blow to sectarianism, and will steadily reduce the num- 
ber of sects. Are our conferences, even of liberals, ready 
to welcome such a day? It will blot out useless, misplaced 
organizations, and plant churches and carry on church work 
rigidly on the lines of moral economy., Shall we ever be 
ready to welcome the American Church of God? 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


The Roots of Anarchy. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


Goethe said, ‘ Would to Heaven we might all practise virtue, 
and never hear of it any more!” and, after the late prolonged 
agitation as regards anarchy, one is tempted to wish that we 
might all cease from anarchy, and never hear of it again. 
But we must hear of it as long as it exists, as long as we 
ourselves are responsible for it. That we are, and that to be 
free of it there must be a better comprehension of it, seems 
plain. Its recent discussion shows a strange ignorance of 
the very word “anarchy.” Itis of Greek derivation, signifying 
“ without rule,” its analogue, heresiarchy, meaning the state 
of antagonism to rule, and another familiar word, monarchy, 
implying one rulership. 

But the last and best conception of rule, or government, is 
self-government by a whole people making and observing its 
own rules. It follows that with such a government, a democ- 
racy or republic, what is most to be feared is not the ex- 
ceptional fanatic madly taking his own life and that of some 
public personage in his hands and throwing them away, nor 
even the imperial ruler, by whateyer name, who, holding 
office through sanction of time-honored law, overrides law 
at pleasure. The law-breaker on the throne and: the law- 
breaker crawling beneath it are of small consequence beside 
the millions of nominal self-rulers, who, careless of their 
peculiar obligations, break laws made by their own represen- 
tatives, or beside the representatives themselves, who make 
and break laws for personal gain. 

One man or many can do little harm as compared with a 
whole people satisfied with the theory of self-government and 
indifferent to the practice of it. A lawless ruler or adminis- 
tration is periodically removable; but only a world-shaking 
revolution can end national misrule, which, discrediting human 
law, goes hand in hand with faithlessness in justice itself. 
And, as always happens in such case, lack of faith in justice 
as a law of the universe, inseparable from the equal law of 
good, will react to further misrule. — 

An illustration of this comes to us from Japan. Iba 
Sotaro, an admired teacher of a respected family, but not 
professing Christianity, concluded that Hoshi Toru, a leader 
of the type of Quay and Croker, had become a debasing 
influence, and must be removed. For a year he withheld his 
hand, to give Hoshi time to do better. Then, seeing him go 
from bad to worse without hindrance, Iba attacked him 
openly, and killed him with the sword, by which Japanese 
gentlemen prefer to die. _ Not attempting to escape, but 
declaring his motive, Iba was tried and condemned to 
life imprisonment, having first made careful provision for his 
family. ¢ 

The parallel with Czolgosz and others, allowing for intel- 
lectual and social difference, is plain. We see in Iba Sotaro 
a spirit of altruism and martyrdom, something heroic and 
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admirable; even a recognition of law in the acceptance of 
penalty, yet also law-breaking, murder; an impatient atom 
acting a part to make angels tremble. Our dull parody of 
justice must be stumbled through, and such men poorly pun- 
ished; but the worse for us, if we tolerate the lawlessness in 
ourselves and others, which, less shocking, is neither altru- 
istic, heroic, nor admirable. How do we stand in this mat- 
ter, with our boasted material prosperity, having recently 
become, it is claimed, a civilizing world power? Millions of 
us have chorused our hatred of anarchy; yet, as a lawless 
people, our right to condemn the detestable anarchist is more 
than questionable. 

A quiet Bostonian lives in one of the best suburban wards, 
his aged mother being of his household. Before the window 
where she sits in summer is a grass plot, an old apple-tree, 
and a stone wall facing the street beyond. The family now 
congratulates itself that the wall has required relaying in 
cement, and that the tree bears no apples. 
simple. For some years the public school children have, 
despite remonstrances and gifts of flowers, stolen fruit and 
flowers continually, picking stones from the wall with which 
to knock down apples, incidentally breaking windows. 
When interfered with, they replied with small stones and 
great personality. The nearest police captain, being at last 
appealed to, made the astonishing response: ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t do much. Kids come in here, so small I have to stand 
up at my desk to see them, and cheek me to my face.” In 
the same neighborhood the eruption of school-children from 
school is like the flow from a broken dam, before which one 
flees for life. The schoolmaster attributes the worst traits 
of his boys to intemperance in their homes, lawlessness be- 
getting lawlessness. This clipping from the local newspaper 
of the ward hints at the evolution of the thieving, stone- 
throwing, cheeky kid. ‘The drunken man showed fight all 
the way to the patrol box. There the crowd of roughs came 
to his assistance, and by force of numbers succeeded in get- 
ting him away from the officer. One of them grabbed the 
officer’s night stick and smashed it down on his head.” 
What is this but anarchy? 

From Philadelphia, a centre of lawlessness, comes an 
account of “four bold boy burglars from seven to twelve 
years old” who executed three daring house robberies, and 
another of “‘an attractive eleven-year-old girl’’ who in broad 
daylight robbed two smaller girls of food and money, also 
the story of a boy of twelve who killed a young companion 
“in a quarrel over a ball game.’ Mr. Riis, in “A Ten 
Years’ War,” tells us he found two boys of four and eight 
years old imprisoned for robbing a till, a gang of burglars 
averaging not over eight years, and two drunkards, three boys 
committed for assault, and three incendiaries thirteen years 
of age. A college town in Maine produces an “angel-faced 
boy,” who, on the smallest provocation, tries to burn the 
house of his benefactress over her head. Had I time, it 
would be easy to repeat such stories from the court records 
of every considerable city. 

Intemperance, a desperate evil, fosters the growth of 
anarchy, and is the inevitable outcome of the manufacture 
of and traffic in liquor. And what is the public permission 
of the business but legalized lawlessness, near three-quarters 
of all the criminal cases and the chronic cases of distress 
with which charity organizations are burdened being recog- 
nized as attributable to the poisons (intoxicants) with which 
the grown children of the community are tempted? When 
they are beyond help, we punish them, while their tempters 
amass fortunes and control elections. Moreover, the great 
profits of the liquor business are increased by an unimagined 
quantity of what is far worse than alcohol, as every State 
analytical chemist knows. 

Even condemnation of anarchy has taken the form of 
anarchy, as in the case of the Massachusetts mob pursuing a 
man accused of expressing approval of the late President’s 
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assassination, and the frenzied woman who has been damag- 
ing drinking-saloons. What is there anywhere so lawless as 
the lawlessness which at this moment burns men alive with- 
out judge or jury, and holds the hands of communities from 
interfering? And one of the States where it prevails has 
just passed a bill for the special: punishment of* anarchists. 
With the illegal outrages upon our Indians, the Chinese, and 
other foreigners, we are only too familiar. In lesser matters 
the same tendency is evident. We hear of children who 
tyrannize over their families; of well-to-do people who cheat 
the customs; of crowds who knock down and trample upon 
others to secure places for themselves; of speculators and 
gamblers who ruin savings-banks; of bloody strikes; and 
majorities in great cities polling fraudulent votes. 

What is offensive war, in the last analysis, but organized 
anarchy? Even the celebration of the people’s holiday com- 
memorating the declaration of equal rights for all is a yearly 
carnival of disregard for those of one’s neighbors. 

Can any one fail to see in these’ things other than an 
epidemic growth threatening the national life? And, seeing 
it, can he help attacking these roots of anarchy in the school, 
the family, and the community, not forgetting those of his 
own growing, cultivating instead reverence for law, re- 
spect for the rights and personality of all men? Let us take 
the motes from our eyes and look at home, where, rather than 
in farthest East or West, is great need of the loyal service 
of the body of our citizens. Failing this, itis only a question 


‘of time when our republic shall be weighed in the balance, 


and found wanting. 


Evolution and the Ontological Argument. 


BY H. B. ALEXANDER. 


Philosophy has.had many definitions, but none more true 
to what philosophic thinking has stood for during the greater 
eras of its history than justification of faith by reason. The 
“handmaiden of theology.”” Thomas Aquinas called it, and 
we have never quite gotten away from his conception. 

It is in the rendering of service of our theological convic- 
tions that philosophers have constructed the many proofs 
that aim to rationalize our belief in the existence of God. 
And among these proofs none is more venerable, none more 
oft-recurring, than the famous ontological argument of An- 
selm of Canterbury. ] 

The argument itself, the rational force to it, was not new 
with Saint Anselm, It is as old as the first doubter and the 
answer to his doubt. If God does not exist, whence comes 
the idea and the thought of him, his image in man’s mind ? — 
a question which has always given scepticism pause. But it 
was Anselm who first turned the question into a proof, and 
sought to convict the denier out of his own mouth. “The 
fool saith in his heart, There is no God.” But surely even 
the fool has the idea of God in his mind when he utters his 
name. And what is God, this idea in all men’s minds, save , 
that being than whom no greater can be conceived? And 
the greatest conceivable being must be an existent being; 
for, wanting the attribute existence, a being could be con- 
ceived greater in possessing this attribute. Wherefore, of a 
surety, there must exist such a being from the very fact of 
the fool’s utterance; and this being is no other than God. 

It required no great labor for the monk Gaunilo in his 
Book for the Fool to point Anselm’s blunder. The existence 
of the idea of God in the mind no more necessitates his real 
existence than would the conception of an imaginary island 
necessitate its reality. The only existence that is necessary 
to the most perfect conceivable being is existence as concep- 
tion or idea. It was the peculiar fallacy of the mediaval 
Platonists that led Anselm to confound this ideal being with 
reality. 
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Yet six hundred years later clear-headed René Descartes 
fell into the same fault. I have an idea of a perfect being, 
he said. I see clearly that eternal existence belongs to his 
nature as the properties of numbers belong to theirs. Hence 
God’s existence is as certain as mathematical truth; for his 


existence is included in his essence, as its angles are included — 
\ 


in a triangle. 
In the form given it by Anselm and Descartes the onto- 


logical argument was never widely accepted, even among 


philosophers largely in sympathy with these thinkers. Its 
logical weakness counteracted its native cogency. But this 
same cogency kept the essential thought alive, and in new 
and subtler forms the argument has recurred with a persist- 
ency that almost belies its refutations. 

The whole import of modern idealism is but as elaboration 
of Anselm’s conception. The world as will, as idea, as self, 
—all such Weltanschauungen are but findings of the likeness 
of the universe in the human soul, as Anselm and Descartes 
found God’s likeness there. And the reason why, in modern 
thought, these likenesses have been taken to be true mirror- 
ings of the universal fact is precisely the same as that given 
by them for God’s reality, because, of all the things we 
know, only of such as are felt within the living soul can we 


_ affirm real existence; and to these we cannot deny it. 


This is the gist of German idealism in its fullest develop- 
ment. Since Hegel idealistic philosophers have been mainly 
concerned with the problem of truth and error, If in the 
human soul the likeness of the Absolute is to be found, if 
man is created in God’s image, still how are we to know just 
in what the true likeness consists, for not all that is human 
is divine? And whence comes the falsity and human 
foible? 

This problem of contemporary metaphysics has given rise, 
in the same school, to such widely divergent theories as Mr. 
Bradley’s nihilism and Prof. Royce’s theism. The world as 
humanly experienced, teaches Mr. Bradley, is but a tissue of 
deceit, a web of appearances: truth for us is always relative, 
never absolute,— hence never really truth. At the same time 
our experience, our world, must belong to the real and true 
world, the Absolute. It must be, in fact, the very substance 
of the Absolute, though not as we experience it, but rather as 
transfused and transmuted in ultimate Reality. As to what 
the ultimate Reality actually is, we cannot hope to know. 

It is odd that the very fact of contradiction and paradox 
in human experience which has driven Mr. Bradley into an 
almost Oriental negation has proven the foundation and 
keystone of Prof. Royce’s positive construction. How can 
we know error at all, he asks, if we do not first know truth, 
or how can error be unless truth is? Error is but the mis- 
conceived fact; and the misconception cannot exist unless 
the fact exists, nor can it be known as misconception except 
the fact be known. Upon this basis Prof. Royce revives the 
ancient argument in its as yet subtlest garb. When we say 
that we have erred, we mean that the fact was other than it 
seemed when the error was committed. We did not know 


this, else there had been no error. Yet, if there was error, it 


must have been known at the time; that is, the true fact 
and the misconception must have coexisted in some mind 
capable of comparing them. It boots nothing that we now 
recognize as error such or such a fait accompli, for we only 
recognize it as having been an error at a time when we 
thought it truth, and, if it was an error then, it must then 
have been recognized as error, and this could have been 
possible only to an omniscient mind, ; 

There is a great seeming of scholastic subtlety in Prof. 
Royce’s argument, far removed from what most of us are 
accustomed to think of as modern, advanced, and scientific 
thought. And yet. there is likely soon to come unexpected 


support of the philosopher’s position from the central 


achievement of nineteenth-century biological science. The 
expositors of the doctrine of evolution even now follow 
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a bent which seemingly must lead to a rehabilitation of 
Anselm’s argument. For the task of the biologist and 
psychologist of the twentieth century will be the writing of 
the story of mental evolution as clearly and unmistakably as 
Darwin and his successors have written the body’s genesis. 
That story can be nothing other than the tale of the true 
ideas which hard centuries of experience have rendered up. 
The whole mental world belongs to the natural world. In 
some sense it is a miniature replica of that world. The 
physical universe is the matrix of the mind. Now it lies at 
the very basis of evolutionary philosophy that those beliefs 
and faiths which have long withstood the change and chance 
of experience can have done so only because of some 
inherent value which has made them fit and useful agencies 
for the development of intelligence, and has preserved them 
from that inevitable elimination which nature accords to the 
unfit. 

Among these beliefs — race ideas — is none more tried by 
time than the belief in the existence of God, It may not be 
true as commonly understood. It cannot be true in every 
form in which it is held. But the very fact that it has been 
necessary to the evolution of the human mind shows that it 
must be true in some sense. The reason why we find 
contact with fire painful, and not delicious, say the scientists, 
is because only so are we saved from self-immolation. The 
reason why we trust somewhat the integrity of our neighbors 
is that it is only through the co-operation of its members 
that our race can survive. Similarly, some utility, reflecting 
some fact of nature, must justify and make true every phase 
of our mental life that has survived the tug of time. And so 
our belief in God is true just in the fact that it has arisen 
and dwelt in the human mind. 

It is the ontological argument again. I have an idea of 
God. Whence comes it save from him? Or how can it 
have arisen if not called forth by some fact of the natural 
universe? How can it have survived, in the economy of 
nature,— since survival is the test of truth for all our ideas 
and faiths,— if it be not true? 

Yet the import of the argument is vastly modified in the 
modern form. We no longer conceive our idea to be the 
fact, or even the replica of his being. It is rather the 
interpretation of him which the laws of nature themselves 
necessitate. It is natural revelation. 

The truth of our idea and the meaning of its truth are 
problems for twentieth-century science and philosophy. 
Already we have been taught that the world which our 
senses give us is not the physical universe of science. Our 
world is true of that universe, its meaning for us; but it is 
not its essential nature. In a similar way our idea of God 
may be true of him only in being a satisfaction of our needs, 
while what he is for himself, or if he exists other than in his 
world, we may not know. But why should we know this or 
even aspire to know it? Or how should man’s mind be 
able to compass even his faintest image? Is it not enough 
that our faith is justified? 

Hype Park, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Of our departed we recall their sweetness and nobleness 
of spirit, and these memories make them nearer presences 
than they ever were before. For the soul sees more deeply 
and more clearly than the eye or the mind, and faith reveals 
what sight obscures.— Henry. G. Spaulding. 


st 


Tf we would endeavor, like men of courage, to stand in 
the battle, surely we should feel the favorable assistance of 
God from heaven. For He who giveth us occasion to fight, 
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to the end we may get the victory, is ready to succor those 
who fight manfully, and do trust in his grace.— Thomas a 
Kempis. 
ws 
The life which we are meant to lead under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, who has been given for our guidance into 
Truth, is one which does not take us out of the world, but 
keeps us from its evil, enabling us to live a heavenly existence 
on earth, and so to span over the chasm which divides us 
from heaven.— Ldward Thring. 


& 


Do like a child, and lean and rest 

Upon thy Father’s arm ; 
Pour all thy troubles on his breast, 

And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by his hands be brought 
By ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 

— Paul Gerhardt. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Christ Within. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


__ And yet no longer I live, but Christ liveth in me.— GALATIANS 
i. 20, 

Among the announcements of new books, I noticed one 
entitled “Lincoln in Story.” ‘This interesting book,” we 
are told, ‘‘offers a narrative of Lincoln’s life, composed of 
the best stories told by and about the martyred President.” 
The naive reader will take up this book fully believing that 
he has to deal here with a dona fide record of the wit and 
wisdom of Lincoln and his varied experiences in life. The 
sceptical reader will read it with the mental proviso that 
they are just stories. The philosophic reader will remem- 
ber that, while the stories about great men are rarely true 
accounts of what they have done or said, that indeed most 
of them are legendary, yet at the same time they are 
truthful stories. What do I mean by this? I mean that, 
while the story itself may be a fiction, that fiction itself 
grows out of a truth, and brings that truth into light. 

We can tell the character of a man by the stories which 
are told about him, by the legends which he calls into life, as 
we can tell the nature of the soil by the plants that grow on its 
surface. Where you see the sage-brush growing, you know 
that you stand upon dry alkaline soil. Where you find the 
grape-vine thriving, you know the soil is light and contains lime 
and potash. Where the pine and the fir tree grow in abun- 
dance, you will not raise the finest of wheat. And thus it is 
in human life. The stories which cover a man’s memory are 
not mere idle tales: they often reveal the life of the man. 
There is, for instance, that striking scene in the death- 
chamber of Lorenzo de’ Medici described by Burlamacchi. 
The great tyrant of Florence felt his last hour approach- 
ing, and his conscience made him uneasy. Among all the 
priests of Florence, he could only respect one; and that one 
was his political opponent, Savonarola. He finally sent for 
him, and confessed his sins. ‘Your sins,” said the priest, 
“will be forgiven you if you will do three things. The 
first is, you must have a great and living faith that God 
will pardon you.” “This I believe,” said Lorenzo. ‘“ The 
second thing is, you must restore all that you have wrong- 
fully taken from others.” ‘This I will do,” said Lorenzo, 
after an inward struggle. “The third thing is,” demanded 
Savonarola, ‘you must give back to Florence her republican 
freedom.” In answer to this Lorenzo, we are told, turned 
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his face to the wall and made no reply. The priest left 
him without absolution. 

Confessions are not generally made with witnesses about. 
The oath of office certainly kept the confessor, Savonarola, 
from revealing it. From whence, then, came this mi- 
nute description? It is an historic fiction, based upon the 
fact that the great Medici had died unrepentant and unfor- 
given. But this fiction embodies an important truth. It 
is that Lorenzo could divest himself of all but his invinci- 
ble pride. It is that nothing could induce Savonarola to 
do aught but what his conscience told him. The anecdote, 
then, gives us an inward truth in the form of fiction. In the 
popular story about the priest at the death-bed of Lorenzo 
there is imbedded a truth. 

Now in my mind is another little story about one of the 
world’s greatest,—a story about Napoleon. It was the 
evening of the bloody battle of Wagram, where Napoleon 
defeated the forces of the Austrians with tremendous loss 
on both sides. Thousands of wounded men were lying on 
the field, waiting for the angel of death to sound for them 
the ‘‘call” to appear before the Lord of hosts, the Supreme 
Commander of both armies. Napoleon, as was his custom, 
walked over the field of glory bought with the lives of 
France’s young manhood, bought with the tears and suffer- 
ings of the widows and orphans of two nations. As he 
walked along, he came to the place where a wounded boy lay 
in his blood. An Austrian bullet had torn a ragged path 
through his breast. Only a few hours at best were his on 
earth. Napoleon stooped down to him, and asked him how 
he felt and how badly he was wounded. Then this young 
soldier raised himself heavily on his left arm, and, pointing 
with his right hand to his bleeding wound, said, “ Sire, only 
a little deeper, and the bullet would have crushed the image 
of the emperor.” Then the poor lad sank back in exhaus- 
tion, never to open his eyes again; while Napoleon silently 
turned away, and resumed his walk over the field of glorious 
murder. 

Again, what does the naive reader do? He takes the 
story as a fact, and sheds a tear for the poor French boy, so 
loyal and true. What does the sceptic do? He sneers, and 
tells you that it is all a lie, that- it never could have hap- 
pened, that men whose lungs are torn by bullets do not 
talk, and that men exhausted by loss of blood do not soar 
in regions of glory. But the wiser mind will say: What 
of it? If that scene be entirely fictitious, there is a truth, 
a twofold truth in it,— the truth of the wonderful magnetic 
power of Napoleon, the truth that love transforms us into 
the object of our love, or, rather, makes that object the mov- 
ing power in our life. What the soldiers of Napoleon at 
large felt about their hero, what he meant to them, that 
truth is in the little story: it matters little if the account is 
purely legendary. The image of the emperor was in the 
breast, in the hearts of his men, no matter how old or how 
young. They lived in his glory, and he lived in them. 
Was it a wonder that with such troops Napoleon could con- 
quer Europe, and become the greatest general since Alex- 
ander? Indeed, not. Napoleon’s genius, of course, was 
needed ; but soldiers who had the image of their leader in 


_ their hearts, who cared alone for his glory, such men might 


die, they could never be conquered. ‘They exchanged, as it 
were, their own small life for the life and the spirit of their 
commander. The soldier once kindled with that overpower- 
ing love for his chief was no longer himself, but “‘ Napo- 
leon,” dominated by his wish, inspired by his glory. Here is 
a truth every one can understand who once has truly loved. 

In true love we die for ourselves and live in and for an- 
other. Do you think that this is an ideal rarely if ever at- 
tained to? No, it is not: it is an every-day experience. 
Think once of the sacrifice put upon the altar of parental 
love. You say that parental sacrifice is a duty. Very well; 
but is it realized as such in the vast majority of cases? No, 
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the thing which determines a mother to give herself for her 
child is not the feeling of duty. Mercy for the little one 
whose mother is actuated by no higher motive than duty. 
No, the true mother knows no duty: she only knows love. 
She does not ask “ How much time belongs to my child and 
how much to myself and my social life?” No, she and her 
child are one. She does not live for herself, and by duty 
gives so much of her energy to the child; but she lives in her 
child, her child lives in her, and is the instinctive mover of 
all her desires. Anything less than this is not true parental 
love: it is not an ennobling love. And the test of this love, 
let us remind ourselves, is not in great heroic deeds. It is not 
in jumping in the moment of danger into the water to save 
the child, or rushing into the fire. It is supremely in the lit- 
tle things. Every single moment is unconsciously filled with 
that spirit of self-forgetting love which knows of no sacrifice. 
Only at the great dramatic occasion that spirit flashes its 
grand truth into unwonted brilliancy. At such moments the 
world at large simply realizes the beauty of mother’s love, 
though that self-same love was ever present, though it could 
only show itself in little, unnoticed acts. But big or little, 
the one fact remains that a mother only fulfills her divine 
calling when her life is unconsciously controlled by that of 
her child. 

These few illustrations are, I hold, enough to prepare us 
for the truth which Paul expresses in the text. The image 
of Napoleon in the heart of the soldier-boy made him an 
emperor-man, dominated by the spirit of the master whom 
he adored. He could most truthfully say, ‘Yet no longer 
I live, but the emperor liveth in me.” What does the mother 
say by every self-sacrificing act of which she is entirely un- 
conscious? “Yet no longer I live, but this little bundle of 
humanity liveth in me.” And so Paul, overcome by the 
love for his Master, could as truly say, ‘‘ And yet no longer 
I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

The image of Christ, carved. into the loving heart of Paul, 
made him a Christ-man, controlled by the spirit of his 
Master. Compared with his former self he was a new creat- 
ure. A new and wonderful ideal had taken possession of 
him, so that the old ideal seemed to him a mere idol. It 
was a wonderful experience, indeed, which Paul had, but, 
at the same time, as natural as the soldier’s experience, who 
lived, fought, and died with the image of his chief in his 
heart. 

Only in Paul’s case it was an infinitely nobler ideal: it 
was the ideal which came to do away with just that spirit, as 
exemplified in the great Corsican. In the one case it was 
worldly power and glory; it was ambition for self, with 
hardly a thought for the welfare of the world; it was selfish- 
ness glorified. The soldier with the imagé of the emperor 
in his breast became simply the tool of egotism; he became 
the unselfish slave of some other’s selfishness. It was other- 
wise with Paul. The image of his Master in his heart made 
him a free man in Christ. For Christ meant in the end 
simply the power of all those principles which Jesus preached 
for the sake of a higher, nobler life. He preached love to 
man, man irrespective of his desert, man as a sinner, man as 
anenemy. He preached a never-doubting, uplifting faith in 
God’s goodness, whose arms of love were ever open to the 
prodigal, no matter how far he may have strayed. He pro- 
claimed a gospel which set aside all the superstitious belief 
in saving grace of form or ceremony, of fasting and praying, 
and placed in its stead life itself, the life of good will to all. 
We hardly can realize to-day what such a change of ideal 
meant. We could fully appreciate it only if we had been bur- 
dened by superstition, as Paul was, and had suddenly been 
led into the light of truth. 

It was not any more the old Paul, that lived and hated, 
but the new Paul, who lived and loved. It was the power 
of Christ, the power of his whole personality, which lived in 
him. Jesus had become his commander, his ideal, his pride 
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and glory: hence all his doing was directed by him. For- 
merly it was the zeal of the ancient law, which dominated 
his conduct: now it was the power of love for the humble son 
of Mary which controlled him. In days gone by it was his 
pride, his honor, his vanity, his selfishness, which colored all 
his actions: nowa living higher ideal swept him onward and 
upward. The natural man, with his little good and his little 
evil, his little love and his little hate, was buried; and in his 
place there had arisen a new man, his heart aflame with love 
for the Master. That is what the conversion of Paul meant 
to him: “ A new life in Christ, a new life through the love 
for Christ.” This realization of a new life is truly called 
conversion : it is turning either toward an entirely new ideal 
of life or it means a quickening of this ideal. 

Conversions after the manner of Paul are only possible 
where the life before was in absolute antagonism to the ideal 
of life, as exemplified in Christ. We live to-day in an 
atmosphere impregnated with the moral teaching commonly 
called Christian: we know it is a true ideal of life: we are 
convinced that, if everybody would live that life, then the 
kingdom of heaven would indeed dawn on earth. But this 
is not enough. That high ideal of life which we see lived by 
Jesus and taught by him must be a power within us: we 
must be controlled by it. This all may perhaps sound in 
your ears like the echo of the old orthodox gospel. No, it is 
not its echo merely : it is its living voice, it is the truth under- 
lying it. It is this which the old church often teaches 
without realizing it. This is the life of the gospel beneath 
dead doctrines. It is not a supernatural gospel, but a most 
natural and human one. There is no claim in it of anything 
for Jesus that might not be claimed by any son of man. We 
are saviors one of the other in so far as our word and life 
kindle high ideals, living maxims of conduct in others. So 
far as others love us, look up to us, are inspired by us, just in 
so far do we live in them and contro! their lives and save 
them from the power of self. What, then, the orthodox 
church speaks of as an unfathomable mystery is a common 
moral truth seen in the nursery, the street, the shop, the 
battlefield. Wonderful it is, miraculous only in so far as all 
is miraculous in this world of God. But, if we once realize 
the power of a pure and noble life, a life in God, we can also 
easily see that there must be greater helpfulness in loving a 
truly great soul than a little one. He who embraces a great 
soul with all his power, so that it lives in him, is by that soul 
lifted in its own life. Many were the lifters of life, the 
Christs in the world; for God never left himself without 
witness at any time, in any nation. But, if we hold the 
Christ-life, as we interpret it to be, the supreme example of 
all lives, then by loving him we are lifted into the Christ-life. 
Not by any doctrine about him, but by the life in him, or his 
in us, we must be lifted above ourselves imto self-forgetful- 
ness, self-sacrifice, into love to God and man. 

It seems to me, we all need his image a little deeper en- 
graved in our heart. It is there; but the sweet lines of love 
and truth are overgrown by moss, are covered by dust, over- 
grown by selfishness, covered by fear. We need the image 
of his faith quickened in us; for sad memories oppress us, 
fear and care is in our heart. We need the image of him 
who knew no fear, whose life was perfect trust. But true 
as all this is, let us remember what really is the helping 
power in life. It is nor Curist, but the Love which he 
calls forth. Let us remember that all love has saving power, 
if given to a noble object; and that it is better to love with all 
our heart, soul, and mind a little soul than to embrace with 
lukewarmness a great soul, But learn to love the great soul 
truly, and the greater salvation is yours. Yes, learn to love 
and trust God himself, the invisible power of love behind 
and in all things, and still greater salvation is yours. Take 
the image of God into your heart, and your lives will be 
divine. 

Axton, ILL. 
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Internationalism in Religion.* 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


Probably the most significant movement to- 
ward true internationalism as made possible 
by the mechanical achievements of the nine- 
teenth century was the peaceful breaking down 
of the barriers which for centuries had stood 
between Japan and the other countries of the 
world. Recently the Mikado’s empire has en- 
tered by treaty into coequal civil relationships 
with al] the “Great Powers.” Japan has become 
partner in the world’s business and sharer 
of its dominant civilization, not through the 
force of arms or by a compelled submission. 
Reciprocity, a generous and almost unembar- 
rassed interchange of ideas affecting the State, 
industry, trade, science, literature, art, — indeed, 
all things which concern mankind,—characterize 
the new fellowships of the empire. Even as in 
Europe and America social life is becoming that 
of a cosmos, so in the Far East, there as here, 
are advance signs of humanity’s arrival at the 
time when the warrior shall give way to the 
citizen, when human intercourse shall be carried 
on by a fair interchange among all, as common 
producers and sharers, not as conquering mas- 
ters and subjects. 

But Christian mission work among the Japan- 
ese has not been conducted, generally speaking, 
i accordance with the new interrelationship 
with which the nation has entered the partner- 
ship of nations. As a rule, missionary propa- 
gandism in the Far East has not differed from 
such propagandism elsewhere and in the past. 
In the history of Christianity the mandate, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel,” 
has meant the preaching of certain doctrines, 
the display of a kind of life before which all 
other doctrine and life must disappear. Chris- 
tianity, as it has been moving over the world, is 
avowedly a conqueror and a supplanter. Its ad- 
vance has generally been directed by methods 
much like those used by the nations for their 
political expansion. Even when the medizval 
methods of force were laid aside for those of 
persuasion, the aim of Christian propagandists 
continued to be not to exchange, but to subdue, 
not to confer, but to convert. 

Christian missions were first established in 
Japan in the sixteenth century. No other pur- 
pose directed them than the obliteration of the 
traditional faiths and forms of worship of the 
Japanese and the substitution for these of the 
creed and institutions of the Church of Rome. 
About three hundred years ago the career of 
papal Christianity in Japan was closed by ban- 
ishment and massacre. Political perils from the 
religious invasion were the occasion then for the 
shutting up of the empire from intercourse with 
almost all other peoples of the world, and the 
erection of barriers for, practically, the universal 
exclusion of foreigners from the country. 

Only fifty years ago Commodore Perry’s ex- 
pedition from the United States brought about 
the reopening of Japan to the life and thought 
of mankind. In 1859 a second venture in 
Christian propagandism there was started. And, 
again, though it was separated then from any 
political purpose and was not confined to the 
Roman Church, the work was conducted as 
before, to supplant in religious faith and prac- 
tice, not to reciprocate, to convert, not to confer, 

A mission from the American Unitarian As- 


_ * From an address illustrating “‘ Internationalism in Re- 
ligion,’’ in the Bedford Street Chapel, Providence, R.I. 
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sociation was sent to the Japanese almost the 
last among the many emissaries from Christen- 
dom. The Unitarian mission went with a 
unique character. It was in method and aim 
almost radically unlike its associates. It was 
moved by a spirit much akin to that which 
dominated in general Japan’s new intercourse. 
with mankind,—its civil, social, industrial, scien- 
tific, and art relationships. Indeed, the initia 
tory act which ended in sending the representa- 
tives of the American Unitarian Association to 
Japan was inspired by a desire awakened among 
the Japanese themselves for our help in coun- 
selling with them over the religious, etbical, 
and social problems fronting human life. The 
Unitarians went to the Japanese not as preach- 
ers of a fixed or authoritative body of doctrine 
or for the purpose of reproducing in that far-off 
land a specific system of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion.and government. The letter of instructions 
that gave motive to the mission embodied a 
purpose hitherto unknown in Christian propa- 
gandism in non-Christian lands,—a purpose 
bringing Christendom into a like position re- 
ligiously it had been holding politically toward 
Japan and had promised commercially; a pur- 
pose of interchange and of mutual helpfulness. 

The instrument by which the mission was 
established provided that “the mission’s aim 
would be to express the sympathy of the Uni- 
tarians of America for progressive religious 
movements in Japan, and give all necessary 
information to the leaders of religious thought 
and action in that country.” In harmony with 
this charter of religious freedom and reciprocity 
all those who have wrought for the mission 
thus founded began their work, and to this day 
have labored and lived. 

Twelve years have passed since the Unita- 
rians began their co-operative work with the 
Japanese. With what result? In large meas- 
ure a popular favor very like.in kind that which 
has been so cordially shown to the social, civil, 
industrial, scientific, and art movements of the 
Western peoples. No deep, wide-spread, or 
enduring impress seems yet to have been made 
by the missions sent to convert the Japanese to 
imported faiths and ways of living. Even after 
forty years of devoted labor by Roman Catholics, 
Greek Orthodox, and Protestant Evangelists, the 
professed Christians do not at present number 
moie than one hundred and twenty thousand in 
the population of nearly forty-seven millions. 
All the Christian missions are doing splendid 
and beneficent work in the help they give to the 
larger learning, to general education, to ethical 
advancement. As agents of the benefits of a 
true internationalism, they have achieved mem- 
orable results. Comparative failure seems to 
follow their specific religious aim. But with 
the Unitarians, as soon as their ‘distinctive 
purpose was understood and trusted, all artifi- 
cial barriers to their work disappeared. This 
mission took a place steadily held since, of 
leadership in study of the religious thought of 
the West. In fact, in the Unitarian mission, 
internationalism in religion in Japan received 
its exemplar and promoter. The very name 
“Unitarian” long ago became in popular speech 
a synonym for liberalism in theology and relig- 
ion, whether among orthodox or progressives, as 
Christians, as Confucianists, as Shintoists or 
Buddhists. Naturally, the Unitarian represen- 
tatives have had minds of their own beyond 
their sympathy and liberalism. They proclaimed 
and published their own beliefs and methods. 
Their peculiarity was that they studied and 
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conferred as readily as they preached and 
taught. That fact has been eminently charac- 
teristic of their work. They assumed that, as 
the Mikado’s empire is to grow into fellowship 
with all the world’s peoples by a free inter-~ 
change in all other human interests, so should 
its religious fellowship mature. The Unitarian 
mission has been the one Christian mission in 
Japan doing its work in harmony with the de- 
mands of reciprocity. And it is a pioneer in 
ways where others must follow if any real suc- 
cess is to be gained by them. 

In this grand day of the world, where for 
the first time in human history the barriers 
standing among the nations of the earth are 
really disappearing, the glimpse here given of a 
novel work done in the domain of religion is of 
profound meaning. Nothwithstanding the greed 
of conquest that has for ages impelled peoples 
to war against peoples and has led nations 
captive to foreign conquerors, ideals of civil ~ 
liberty, of progress by international treaty and 
by civil, industrial, commercial, social reciproc- 
ity, have been growing stronger and gaining 
wider acceptance throughout the world. In the 
recent career of Japan these ideals have had 
their nearest approach, so far, to realization. 
It was not only fitting, therefore, but it is deeply 
significant that in Japan the first real interna- 
tionalism or reciprocity in Christian mission 
work should have been made operative. The 
Unitarian mission has the distinction, conse- 
quently, of being the advance worker in a move- 
ment that may become world-wide, and cer- 
tainly will so become if the burden of many 
days of prophecy is to be made triumphant. 

In a true internationalism, of course, all give 
and all receive; but it is my conviction that, 
give and receive from one another as the nations 
may, the gifts of Christendom to the rest of 
the world are far to overbalance and to out- 
value all that Christendom may receive from the 
peoples beyond its bounds. The Japanese are 
giving to us, and we of the West are receiving 
from them. Far more, however, are they re- 
ceiving and appropriating from us than we from 
them. Likewise, I believe, is it to be with all 
the other peoples of the world. Indeed, inter- 
nationalism and reciprocity are but the best 
means by which there will come the world 
around the triumph of democracy, our ideal for 
the state, and in the spiritual consciousness and 
fellowship of mankind that which we dream of 
as the “kingdom of heaven.” 


The Personality of the Pope. 


The effect the pope produces in the basilica 
of St. Peter’s depends entirely upon the re- 
ligious bias of the observer. If you bring to 
the great Roman temple the spirit of Luther, 
of Montaigne, or of Milton, not to speak of 
Goethe as he reveals himself in his letters 
from Rome, you will probably be conscious of 
nothing better than the presence of a painfully 
feeble old man, withered, white, and emaciated, 
carried shoulder-high on the backs of bearers, 
rising and falling in a spring-bottomed chair, and 
lifting at intervals, with semi-paralytic gestures, 
a gaunt and stiffening hand to bless his shout- 
ing people. You may even see with Zola noth- 
ing but cunning in the glittering eyes and 
watery mouth, and the wild clamor of the frantic 
crowds may seem to you to be little better 
than the idolatrous worship of a pagan image. 
But if, on the other hand, you have brought to 
the ceremonials of the Church the devout spirit 
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‘there is less open to doubt. If the room is not 
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of the Catholic pilgrim, you will only be aware 
of a semi-supernatural presence, a saintly be- 
ing more angel than man, a venerable human 
creature who seems to have lost all trace of 
the burden and influence of the flesh, and, in 
the spiritualizing atmosphere of the Holy of 
holies, to be already half way to heaven. 

Leo XIII. at’a private audience is a much 
simpler personality, and the effect he produces 


larger than the throne-room of the library in the 
Vatican, and there are not too many visitors, 
the pope leaves only one impression on every- 
body,—that of the simplest and gentlest, the 
sweetest and tenderest, of old men. He speaks 
quietly, without effort, and with no appearance 
of making a speech. If, happily, the nearest to 
his chair is a young student, or, still more 
happily, a woman (for the sense of sex is strong 
in him), he strokes the hand that rests on his 
knee and drops his voice—the relic of a great 
and glorious organ—to tones of the softest 
tenderness. He is fond of talking, of telling a 
story, and—like other old men—of looking back 
into the past. His memory is wonderful. 
Visitors leave his presence with swimming 
eyes and choking throats. He exercises the 
mystic spell of the man who is great, not merely 
by place and rank, but nature. I have seen the 
pope very many times, and such are the im- 
pressions he has made upon me. They are 
impressions made upon a Protestant, at least a 
non-Catholic, a very firm and resolute non- 
Catholic, who sees no human probability that 
he will ever allow himself to be anything else.— 
Hall Caine, in Household Words. 


William Ellery Channing. 


There has died in Concord, at his home in the 
house of his friend of nearly half a century, Mr. 
Sanborn, the last surviving nephew of Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Channing, who was named, as was his 
nephew, for their ancestor, William Ellery, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. He 
retained to the last his clearness of mind and 
his quickness of perception, which through life 
had been remarkable, and must have had antici- 
pations of death; for he made presents to those 
who had cared for him during his brief illness. 
He was the last of that intimate brotherhood 
which made Concord famous, and like them was 
an author of marked originality and poetic 
power, though less disciplined and self-dis- 
ciplined than they, and, therefore, less popular. 
His published volumes number nine; and he has 
left copious manuscripts, from which selections 
will be made for a volume preparing, with his 
approval, for publication in Philadelphia next 
spring. 

His earliest poem to be printed came out in 
the Wew England Magazine of October, 1835, 
before he was seventeen years old, and without 
his knowledge, having been sent by a friend to 
Park Benjamin, then editing that Boston monthly. 
This poem, “The Spider,” in a favorite metre of 
Emerson, appeared in Channing's first series of 
poems, in 1843, and was one of the counts in 
the indictment which Lowell brought against 
Channing and Thoreau in his “Fable for Critics.” 
In fact, “The Spider” was written and printed 
before a line of Emerson’s verse had attracted 
any notice. As the work of a boy, this poem is 
remarkable, and has a finish and melody which 
many of Channing’s later poems lack. There is 
a remarkable vein of thought, glance of observa- 


tion, and easy mastery of verse, which promised 
much for the maturity of so felicitous an author. 
_ At his first residence in Concord, where he 
had visited Emerson before, Ellery Channing 
established himself in a cottage on the Cam- 
bridge turnpike, almost adjoining the estate of 
Emerson}, an‘ there he was living when his inti- 
mate friend, S. G. Ward, assumed the cost of 
printing his first volume of poems, in the spring 
or summer of 1843. Most of the verses in this 
book of 160 pages had been written some years 
earlier; some of them, like the “Song of the 
Earth-spirit,” were parts of longer poems; 
others had been printed in the Déa/ with much 
praise from Emerson, who seems to have had 
before him, when writing his essay in the Dial 
of October, 1840, a manuscript collection of 
Channing’s verses, which still exists, and from 
which a few poems never hitherto printed will 
soon appear among the “Early Poems.” Emer- 
son entitled his essay “New Poetry,” and de- 
voted it almost wholly to selections from 
Channing’s manuscripts, which he finely entitled 
“Verses of the Portfolio,” and upon which he 
made this sympathetic criticism :— 


tude or number, of blood or crime, but finds 
theatre enough in the first field or brookside, 
breadth and depth enough in the flow of its own 
thought. 
mind is stabler than the Pyramids; here is self- 
respect, which leads a man to date from his own 
heart more proudly than from Rome. Here is 
love, which sees through surface, and adores the 
gentle nature, and not the costume. Here is the 
good wise heart, which sees that the end of 
culture is strength and cheerfulness. Here is 
poetry, more purely intellectual than any Amer- 
ican verses we have yet seen; distinguished 
from all competition by two merits—the fineness 
of perception, and the poet’s trust in his own 
genius—to that degree that there is an absence 
of all conventional imagery. The writer was 
not afraid to write ill: he had a great meaning 
too much at heart to stand for trifles, and wrote 
lordly for his peers alone.” 


with his new neighbor, read the poems of 1843 
with appreciation, and wrote from Staten Island 
to Emerson, in May of that year, “Tell Chan- 
ning I saw a man buy a copy at Little & 


will give him the credit.” And again, in July: 
“Tell him to remain at least long enough to 
‘establish Concord’s right and interest in him. 
I was beginning to know the man.” Indeed, 


sional absences, until he had seen the funerals 
of all his literary friends of the earlier period,— 


and Louisa’s in 1888. Thoreau, who had quoted 


most popular of his volumes :— 
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been referred indifferently to the last u'tered or 
the forthcoming jest.” 

This implies what has been the constant fact 
of Ellery Channing’s life, in spite of the melan- 
choly shadowed forth in his verse,—a lively and 
humorous turn of mind, with sallies of merri- 
ment, which distinguish his letters as much as 
his conversation—perhaps more.—Frank B. San- 
born, in the Springfield Republican. 


Some Inappropriate Hymns. 


Several years ago I was living near a church 
which, at regular intervals during the day, 
pealed from its belfry certain well-known tunes. 
The rota consisted of seven, one for each day 
of the week. The fact that the same tune was 
played on the bells at various hours of the same 
day had one very ludicrous result; namely, that 
every Wednesday morning as we.awoke we 
heard the chimes spreading through the town 
the melody of “Abide with me, fast falls the 
eventide.” 

This selection was not more grotesque than 
the choice sometimes made by preachers and 
chairmen of public meetings. Only the lack of 
any sense of humor could account for the open- 
ing of a temperance meeting by singing “T’ve 
reached the land of corn and wine” or for the 
prefacing of a lecture on the Soudan by the 
hymn, “ We speak of the land of the blest.” 
Even cathedrals are not free from blunders, for 
Mr. Walter Parratt has related how an organist 
once played an eminent preacher out with “Now 
this man ceaseth not to blaspheme”; and it is 
said on good authority that the anthem sung at 
a special service in York minster on behalf of 
sufferers from the cattle plague was entitled 
“Blest are the departed.” 

Anthems are, indeed, a pitfall to the unwary, 
At a London suburban church, not long ago, 
the pulpit was occupied by a stranger, who 
thought the first part of the service was drag- 
ging. “In order to enliven the proceedings,”’ 
he remarked, “we shall sing two anthems, one 
before and one after the sermon.” The object 
was doubtless attained; for he chose for the first 
anthem, “Ye shall go out with joy,”’ and fo: the 
second, “Now it is high time to wake out of 
sleep.” 

Sometimes an unexpected accident will make 
the most careful precautions useless. On one 
occasion an unlucky preacher had just read the 
notices and given out the number of the next 
hymn, when he saw a church officer approach- 
ing the pulpit. So he paused for a moment with 
open book. Asa result of the deacon’s message, 
the minister announced that he had forgotten 
the ladies’ meeting, of which he proceeded to 
give particulars. He then gave out the number 
of the hymn once more, and began to read the 
first line, which, to his great dismay, ran, « Lord, 
what a thoughtless wretch was I!” 

An even more remarkable accident once up- 
set the gravity of the English Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference. “The list of ministerial stations 
for the ensuing year had just been read, but, 
being in some points unsatisfactory, had been 
referred to a committee for further considera- 
tion. While awaiting the result of its delibera- 
tions, the president thought the conference 
might as well be occupied by a devotional 
service. He, therefore, gave out the first hymn 
that caught his eye in the book. As soon as the 
ministers attempted to sing it, and realized its 
possible application, they were so convulsed 


“Ffere is poetry which asks no aid of magni- 


Here is self-repose, which to our 


Thoreau himself had early become intimate 


Brown’s: he may have been a virtuoso, but we 


Channing did remain in Concord, with occa- 


Thoreau’s in 1862, Hawthorne’s in 1864, Mrs. 
Ripley's in 1867, Emerson’s in 1882, and Alcott’s 


his verses in Zhe Week, and again in Walden 
(in 1854), had this to say of Channing in that 


“The one who came from) farthest to my 
lodge, through deepest snows and most dismal 
tempests, was a poet. A farmer, a hunter, a 
soldier, a reporter, even a philosopher, may be 
daunted; but nothing can deter a poet, for he is 
actuated by pure love. Who can predict his 
comings and goings? His business calls him 
out at all hours, even when doctors sleep. We 
made that small house ring with boisterous 
mirth and resound with the murmur of much 
sober talk. At suitable intervals there were 
regular salutes of laughter, which might have 


lo 


with laughter as to be unable to proceed. The 
first few lines were :— 


“Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see.” 


In his brisk periodical, Truth, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere once called attention to the inap- 
propriate choices often made for funerals and 
marriages. For instance, he regarded “Now 
the laborer’s task is o’er” as a most ill-fitting 
requiem for some Sybarite peer who had never 
done a stroke of useful work in his life. Again, 
he pointed out that there must be an utter lack 
of any sense of humor in the choir which could 
celebrate the wedding of a titled youth (with a 
predisposition to bankruptcy) and an elderly 
heiress by singing, “O perfect love, all human 
thought transcending.” I have myself known 
an equally strange marriage selection. In view 
of the fact that one of the parties to the contract 
had had several previous engagements, it was 
rather unkind to select as one of the hymns 
that which contains the lines, 


“What though all my heart is yearning 
For the love of long ago.” 


It was even more amusing to hear at a meeting 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
the well-known hymn which, in spite of the line, 
“Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not,” 
leads up to the promise, “Soon shalt thou hear 
the bridegroom’s voice."—H. W. Horwill, in 
Christian World. 


Literature. 


Gop Wiis Ir. A Tale of the First 
Crusade. By William Stearns Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—Mr Davis 
has chosen, for his second novel, a field hitherto 
almost wholly unworked. Scott, in “Count 
Robert of Paris,” deals only with the Constanti- 
nople episode. Here all the great scenes and 
personages of the first crusade are described: 
as introductory picture, the death-bed of Hilde- 
brand, the real creator of the crusade; then 
Urban II. at Clermont, Raymond, Bohemond, 
Tancred, Godfrey, and other leaders; the 
march through Asia Minor, the battle at 
Antioch, the storm of Jerusalem. The descrip- 
tions are vivid and powerful, and, in general, 
true to history (the figure of Godfrey has a 
legendary coloring). The author has caught 
the spirit of the times,—the heroism, the 
ferocity, the prevailing naive superstitious 
piety; and justice is done to the finer side of 
moral and religious life in Christian and 
Moslem. If we were to offer a criticism, it 
would be that the work is cut up into too many 
partly isolated scenes, and that there are too 
many thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes. One easily understands that the great- 
ness of the theme may tempt a writer (especially 
a novelist endowed with Mr. Davis’s fire and 
imagination) to multiply persons and scenes. 
Yet it would probably be more effective to 
spend one’s strength on fewer descriptions and 
make them more elaborate. That Mr. Davis is 
capable of such large and fine pictures is shown 
by his description, for example, of the gather- 
ing at Clermont. In any case this is a notable 
book, and we welcome Mr. Davis (who is al- 
ready favorably known by his “Friend of Czsar” 
as one of the strongest of the historical novelists 
of our time. Some graceful verses are scattered 
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through the volume, and the illustrations (by 
Louis Betts) are admirable. 


THe Hearts oF MEN. By H. Fielding. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—We 
have here a fresh and interesting treatment of 
the oldest themes. There is some loose think- 
ing and some loose expression, with much that 
is valuable in the way of personal observation. 
The writer has been so much in India that his 
book is in effect a study of comparative religion. 
The most astonishing thing in it is an incidental 
attack on Swedenborgians. They are set down 
as an exception to the rule that religious people 
are not sensualists. The rule seems to us quite 
as doubtful as the exception, taking religion in 
its widest range. Herodotus tells us of a cult 
of sensuality, and there was more of the same 
kind. In recent periods of religious excitement 
it has been only a step from what Theodore 
Parker called “voluptuousness with God” to 
carnal sin. But it would be a pity to allow 
special features to obscure the main effect of 
Mr. Fielding’s study. His main contention is 
that religion is not creeds and doctrines and 
ceremonies, but an instinct of the soul, the form 
of its expression subject to national and racial 
conditions in an eminent degree. Creeds and 
doctrines are merely so many blundering theo- 
ries of the inexpugnable fact. This interpreta- 
tion makes for the sympathy of religions. To 
deny that there is truth in all of them is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. In poetic phrase, 
“Religion is the music of the infinite echoed 
from the hearts of men.” In other and more 
careful words, it is the self-confidence of the 
Infinite expressing itself in human conscious- 
ness. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL AS SET 
FORTH BY BIBLICAL WRITERS AND BY Mop- 
ERN CRITICAL HIsToRIANS. By James Robert- 
son, D D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 2 vols—This is a reprint of the 
second edition (1892) of Prof. Robertson’s 
Baird Lectures, which were delivered in 1889. 
The second edition does not differ from the first. 
The work is a clever piece of special pleading, 
made up largely of objections to this or that 
point in the modern critical construction of the 
history. The author spends much time in re- 
futing positions that are not held by critics of 
the present day. For example, he urges that 
Amos and Hosea were reformers, and not cre- 
ators, and that a considerable period of religious 
progress or a relatively high theistic conception 
must lie behind them; but no critic now sup- 
poses that these prophets created ethical mono- 
theism. They are regarded as the culmination 
of a process of growth. The main fault of Dr. 
Robertson’s argument is his refusal to see the 
great stadia of development in Israel. He per- 
ceives no important difference between the 
codes of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus. 
This is an ultimate difference of vision. And, 
though he declares that his interest is not in 
dogma, it is clear from his Preface that he is 
much exercised over the relation of modern 
criticism to the authority of the New Testament. 
There are many isolated correct observations in 


his bock, but his lack of historical insight and 


his inability to take a total view of the develop- 
ment deprive the work of the value which his 
learning ought to give it. 


ARNOLD ToyNnBEE. A Reminiscence. By 
Lord Milner,G.C.B, Second impression. Lon- 
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don: Edward Arnold.— It should give at least 
a momentary pause to the hard thoughts of Sir 
Alfred Milner, which have been excited in many 
minds by his part in the South African trouble, 
to read this beautiful appreciation of his friend, 
If Toynbee had lived, it seems impossible that 
he could have sympathized with Lord Milner’s 
bloody instructions, so studious was he of the 
things that make for peace. Toynbee was a 
bold and even daring thinker on social and in- 
dustrial lines. His main hope was in volun- 
tary association. Trades-unions and co-opera- 
tion had for him great attractions. But he 
cared much less for the material improvement 
of the workingman than for his moral develop- 
ment. For the socialism of the Continent he 
had nothing but distrust, charging it with hav- 
ing no higher ideal than the diffusion of physi- 
cal comfort and with seeking to attain that ob- 
ject by merely mechanical means. Yet, long 
before Chamberlain, he was an advocate of old 
age pensions, fancying that they could be re- 
lieved from the danger of their most obvious 
tendency ,—to discourage thrift and self-reliance. 


Last WorpDs oF DISTINGUISHED MEN AND 
Women. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.—Mon- 
taigne wrote: “Neither is there anything of 
which I am so inquisitive and delight to inform 
myself as the manner of men’s deaths, their 
words, looks, and bearing. If I were a writer of 
books, I would compile a register, with a com- 
ment, of the various deaths of men: he who 
should teach men to die would at the same time 
teach them to live.” And the saying seems to 
have been the inspiration of this book, which 
gives with surprising fulness accounts of 
the last minutes of many famous persons, It is 
a trying ‘subject, when taken ez gros, as here, 
despite the fact that most of the sayings express 
a sublime courage or faith; for it includes de- 
tails of the manner of death, and in some cases 
gives incidents connected with the reopening of 
tombs. The interest and significance of the 
book naturally depend somewhat on the mind 
and mood of the reader; but it will often be a 
convenience to have these anecdotes collected 
in a single book, provided with an index of say- 
ings. The author’s intention has been “to 
soften the dark outlines of the landscape and 
cast a ray of light into th unseen.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BLACK PINE, By 
A. G. Plympton. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50.—This romance of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony pictures the life of the Puri- 
tans in most sombre colors, and is relieved by 
no gleams of beauty and merriment, unless it be 
by the vivid figure of the English beauty, who 
brings her dreams of freedom and happiness 
across the ocean only to lure men to disappoint- 
ment and tragedy, and prepare for herself bitter 
remorse. Early Boston has seldom been de- 
picted in more depressing fashion. The inci- 
dents illustrate the Puritan fashion of exami- 
nation of candidates for church membership, 
their disposal of the bodies of suicides, and 
other characteristic severities of doctrine or 
practice. We have always enjoyed Miss Plymp- 
ton’s books, and wish that her choice of a 
subject had been better suited to her agreeable 
style. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE 
FOR 190I--02 contains over seven hundred pages, 
which include, besides the lists of students, in- 
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formation concerning requirements for entrance, 
courses of instruction, expenses, scholarships, 
prizes, and much more relating to opportunities 
for study or for the administration of college 
affairs. The general summary shows that 2,844 
students are now numbered under the faculty of 
arts and sciences (four more than were regis- 
tered a year ago). Including the divinity, law, 
medicine, and dental schools, and the Bussey 
Institution, and deducting names inserted more 
than once, the total number of students is 4,142, 
to which may be added 982, attendance of the 
summer school of 1901, making a total of 5,124,— 
an increase of 177 over last year. Sixteen pages 
of the seven hundred are given to Radcliffe Col- 
lege for lists of students, admission require- 
ments, and information. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MERIVALE. By 
Cecil Meadlam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25.—This is a good specimen of the 
average English novel, including the faithful 
woman, the well-meaning owner of a rather un- 
productive estate, an interposing French singer, 
a fair dash of English politics, and considerable 
analysis of character. The crisis comes in the 
meeting of the two women, with unexpected 
results. Merivale, stirred from his dreams, 
leaves his place in Parliament, and departs for 
South Africa, resolved to come back worthy of 
his love, “ purged by the strong tonic of war.” 
The ending makes it evident that his life is not 
to be all unhappiness. 


A GENTLEWOMAN OF THE SLuMs. By Annie 
Wakeman. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
There is a hard literalness about the story of 
the London charwoman, as here given, that 
makes her a very real person to the reader long 
before the book is finished. It tells the suc- 
cessive events of her life from childhood; and a 
pitiful tale it is, though she herself is a heroine 
of the first water. It is a book which makes for 
sympathy and human brotherhood, and is un- 
usual, both in the apparently unconscious pathos 
and in the humor which brightens a story that 
might otherwise seem too sad. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 
George Gunton and Hayes Robbins. New 
York: D.-Appleton & Co.— This is an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of the functions 
of government, and will be useful to young men 


_who are not students, but who wish to be 


intelligent citizens. Valuable suggestions for 
further reading are affixed to each chapter. 
The style is clear and interesting. The general 


point of view is rather conservative—a com- 


mendable thing in a book of this sort. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rudolfo Lanciani’s book on The Destruction 
of Ancient Rome, which sums up the results of 


researches extending over many years in regard |- 


to the fate of buildings and masterpieces of 


early Rome, is a standard book; and gratitude | 


is due to the Macmillan Company for including 
it in their series of handbooks on archzology 
and antiquities, in which form it may be had 
for a moderate price. It is fully illustrated, and 
will be a valuable companion for those visitors 
to Rome who wish to understand the significance 
of the modern exhumations. The subject is a 
fascinating one, and no one has treated it with 
such clear and careful detail as Lanciani has 
given it. This volume appeared as a forerunner 
of the Storia bie Scavi di Roma, which is to 
comprise several volumes. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


rom G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Wild Fowlers. By Charles Bradford. $r.00. 
What is Christianity? By Dr. Adolph Harnack. &i.75- 
Short Talks with Young Mothers, By Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Morning Glory. For the agth By A. Jul. Biedermann_ 
Recollections of Youth, ‘or the piano. By C. de Janon. 
Hussar Drill March. Two-step. 
Max Zach, 
For Us. Song for high voice. By George Dudley Martin. 
Heart-throbs. Forthepiano. By Eduard Holst. 
Colonial Cavaliers. For the piano, By T. H. Rollinson. 
Hosanna. Easter song for low voice. By Jules Granier. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions, These selections were published more than twenty 
[ae ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the on is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


For the piano. By 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 


2. Conditional Immortality. 
3- The Double Harvest. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street = = . Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. Boston 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO,” 


. ‘On the whole, from a literary and zsthetic point 

of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 

raise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 

est. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 

ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

“The new hymnal, ¥udilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. Itis being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.””—Rebecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 

“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.””— 
William H. Baldwin, President Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. 

“‘A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size more free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this. ... On its musical side 
the book has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.”’.. . 

“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has tested and_has endeared to all 
serious hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to be found in it.”—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the ‘Christian Register,’’ Boston. 

“Tt gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon Fudzlate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.””—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 

“T am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.’—B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, . = = 


Theodore Parker t0 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward m leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Boston. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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If I were the Wind. 


BY A. BE L. 


Of all the winds that blow, ’twere best 
To be the one from out the West! 


Because, whene’er she blows, the sky 
Grows fair and Mother Earth is dry. 


The North Wind is a little cold, 
A noisy rascal, rough and bold, 


The hoyden South Wind brings the rain 
That beats against the window-pane. 


The East Wind is despised the most 
In winter, up and down the coast. 


Although in summer time folks yearn 
For ocean winds when pavements burn. 


So, granting virtues to the rest, 
I’d rather blow from out the West! 


For the Christian Register. 


A Party Seventy Years Ago. 


BY HARRIET C, LAWRENCE. 


“Q Mary Jane, see what my father brought 
me from New York!” 

“What is it?” cried Mary Jane, running up to 
Lucy, as they met on their way to school. 

“Oh! a silver pencil, a solid silver pencil. 
Father brought it home with him Jast night.” 

“How pretty itis! May Itake it? Did you 
use it for your map?” And Mary Jane gave a 
look of deep admiration to the little pencil as it 
lay in her hand. 

“Yes, [made my whole map with it, and fin- 
ished it last night. Is yours done?” 

“No,” said Lucy, sorrowfully. “We had com- 
pany last night; and the boys wanted to make 
money, so I did not have a chance to work.” 

“How do you make money ?” 

“We take a piece of paper and puta piece of 
money under it, then rub the end of a pencil 
over the paper, and the print of the money 
shows. We then cut it out, and play it is 
money. The boys were little, so I had to play 
with them. Mother said I might take a candle 
and go into the kitchen and put some pine cones 
on the fire, and finish my map. But the boys 
wanted me to stay,so Icouldn’t. But I shall 
finish it this morning,so as to hand it in by 
noon.” 


Lucy and Mary Jane were working for a] 


medal which had been offered for the best 
drawn map of Massachusetts. They had always 
been friends, as were their parents before them. 
At home or at school, at work or at play, they 
were inseparable. They dressed alike, and had 
pretty much the same things. 

As soon as the school had settled down to 
work, Mary Jane began on her map. It was 


already partly done, and she felt sure-of finish- | 


.ing it in the time at her disposal. Lucy and 
Mary Jane were at the head of their class, and 
the medal lay between them. So Mary Jane 
was very anxious to get hers in on time. She 
worked diligently for a long time, and was just 
finishing the toe at Cape Cod, when snap went 
the point of her pencil, and her work came to. a 
standstill. She had no knife, and no other pen- 
cil. So, turning to Lucy, she whispered : — 

“QO Lucy, will you lend me your pencil? 
Mine is broken.” 
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Lucy looked at the broken pencil, then at the 
unfinished map. She thought that Mary Jane’s 
work was better than hers; and, yielding to a 
sudden ungenerous impulse, she replied, “I 
haven’t any.” 

“Why, Lucy, yes, you have.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Why, look at your silver pencil right there.” 

“Oh, yes, but that is silver.” 

“What if it is?” cried Mary i in sur- 
prise. 

“If I had a wooden one like yours, you might 
take it; but my father wouldn’t like for me to 
lend a lace one.” 

“But I can’t finish my map if you don’t,” 
pleaded Mary Jane. 
“T can’t help it. 

it, you know.” 

“But nothing can happen, just while I am 
doing that,” pointing to the little she had 
to do. 

“I shan’t lend it, and I shan’t whisper any- 
more. Teacher is looking.” And Lucy began to 
study very hard. 

The tears came into Mary Jane’s eyes. It 
was hard enough to lose the prize for which 
she was working, but it was harder still to have 
Lucy treat her so ungenerously. But the teacher 
saw her tears, and came over to know what had 
happened. When she saw the broken pencil, 
she loaned Mary a beautiful one of her own. 
So the map was finished, after all, and handed 
in atnoon. When the prizes were announced, 
Mary Jane had won the medal. 

When the girls went home, Mary Jane was 
very indignant at Lucy’s meanness, and did not 
hesitate to express herself very warmly, at last 
ending by exclaiming, ““You shan’t come to my 
party.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Lucy, tossing her curls. 

“No, you won’t.” 

“But I will.” 

“I won’t invite you.” 

“Then I’ll come without.” 

“You won't dare.” 

“You'll see,” said Lucy, laughing. 

Mrs. Macy had promised Mary Jane a party 

for along time; but it was to be on her birthday, 
which came the week after school closed. All 
the girls knew there was to be a party, and had 
counted on having a fine time. Mary Jane had 
just had a new piano given her, and had learned 
to play the Java March and some quicksteps. 
Only a few pianos were in the town at that 
time. Lucy had had one a little while before 
and both gave promise of becoming good 
players. 
On the morning of her birthday, Mary Jane 
went around and invited all her little friends ex- 
cept Lucy; but she did not tell her mother that 
she had left Lucy out, for she knew it would not 
be allowed to make so much of a trifle. “But,” 
said Mary Jane to one of the other girls, “if 
Miss Brown had not let me take her pencil, I 
should have lost the medal, so I’ll pay Ee up by 
not inviting her.” 

At three o'clock in the afternoon all the girls 
assembled in Mary Jane’s parlor. They were 
all dressed in their best dresses, which were 
made in the fashion of the time. Mary Jane’s 
was the prettiest, although of simple material. 
Her mother had finished it for the occasion. 
The dress was of pink gingham, low-necked and 
short-sleeved, and it reached only to her knees. 
But she wore a beautiful pair of white panta- 
lets trimmed with lace, tucks, and insertion, 


Something might happen to 


that came down to her low bronze slippers. | 
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Her long black hair was braided and tied with 
big bows of pink ribbon. All her little friends 
thought her a very sweet-looking girl. , 

While they were looking at her birthday 
presents and trying the piano, the door opened 
and in walked Lucy. .The girls knew she was 
not invited, and great was their astonishment to 
see her. Still greater was it when they noticed 
her dress. She, too, had on a pink gingham, 
looking as near like Mary Jane’s as if it had 
come off the same piece, of cloth. It was also 
made low-necked and short-sleeved with a short 
skirt. She also wore long white pantalets, 
trimmed with lace, insertion, and tucks. But her 
hair was light and curly, her eyes blue, and her 
cheeks ruddy with health and good spirits. 

“How do you do, girls ?” said she. 

“What made you come?” exclaimed Mary 
Jane. “You were not invited.” 

“I told you I should,” said Lucy, laughing. 

ae you may just go home. I don’t want © 
you.” : 

“Ob, no! Iam not going to do that. Your 
mother told my mother more than three 
weeks ago to finish my dress, so we could be 
dressed alike for your party. If your mother 
knew you hadn’t invited me, she would have 
sent you over on purpose.” 

Poor Mary Jane knew this was true, but she 
did not like Lucy to take adv ntage of this and 
come without an invitation. So she said hotly: 
“Tt was real stingy in you not to lend me your 
pencil. You wanted to stop my getting the 
medal.” 

“JT didn’t care for the medal; but my father 
was afraid the silver would get tarnished, so he 
told me not to lend it. But don’t let’s talk any 
more about that,” continued she, airily. “I have 
a new game I want to show the girls.” 

“Don’t you want to learn a new game, girls?” 

She turned to the girls, who were hoping she 
would stay, as there was no fun without her. 
They all wanted to make peace between the two 
girls. So some begged Mary Jane to keep her, 
and others begged Lucy to stay and show the 
new game. 

It was called “Magic Music,” and was played 
with the help of the piano. After that they 
played London bridge, Ring-a-round rosy, 
Green grow the rushes, Oh, Where oats, 
peas, beans, and barley grow, I am an old 
soldier just come from the wars, and many 
others that perhaps the little girls to-day play. 

Mary Jane played for them to dance, and Lucy 
sang songs. Lucy was the jolliest one there. 
She had a splendid voice, and knew every song 
going. 

At six o’clock Mrs. Macy came and invited 
them out into the large kitchen to supper. Long 
tables were set across one end of the large living- 
room, which were loaded with good things: 
large pitchers of lemonade, with little glass 
mugs around them; little biscuits piled on large 
platters; big plates of tarts filled with apple, 
quince, and currant jelly; seed-cakes shaped 
like dogs, cats, and elephants, and sprinkled 
with pink and white powdered sugar and 
sugared caraway seeds; little pound-cakes 
baked in shapes of hearts and rounds; and for 
fruit there were figs, nuts, raisins, apples. Such 
a feast as they had! : 

Some of the mothers had been invited in to 
help wait upon the children; and, greatly to 
Mary Jane’s dismay and to Lucy’s delight, there 
was Lucy’s mother. When they all were ready 
to go home, Lucy went up to Mary Jane and, 
putting her arms around her friend’s neck, said: 
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“Tam real sorry I was so stingy, Mary Jane. 
T’ve had a real good time; and, if you want to 
take my pencil any time, you may.” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Mary Jane, sweetly ; 
“but my father gave me one to-day for my birth- 
day present. I will show it to you.” And, go- 
ing to her desk, she took out a pretty morocco 
case, and, opening it, said,— 

“See, it is gold, and has a pen and pencil com- 
bined.” 

Then one of the girls, who had already seen 
it, turned to Lucy, and said, “Don’t you wish 
yours was gold, too?” And poor Lucy had 
nothing more to say. 

For all that, through all the coming years 
the girls were the best of friends; while it was 
years before their mothers knew that Lucy was 
not invited to Mary Jane’s party. 


The Curing of Biddy Bly. 


Biddy Bly was a good little girl except for 
fifteen minutes every morning and every night. 
That made half an hour of badness every day, 
and the badness came out when her mamma 
combed her hair. Biddy Bly’s hair was long 
and crinkly and yellow. Every morning Biddy’s 
mamma called over the fence: “Grandma, please 
come now. I’m going to do Biddy’s hair.” 
Then grandma came and brought her button 
bag with her, and sometimes Biddy allowed 
grandma to tell her about the brass buttons 
from great-grandpa’s coat and the glass buttons 
from Aunt Sally’s wedding dress. 

Once upon a time, when Biddy went out into 
the yard to play, she left grandma sitting 
fanning herself, and looking as if she were going 
to faint. Aunt Jane sat fanning herself, and 
looked as if she were going to faint; and 
mamma sat fanning herself, and looked as if she 
were going to faint. And all over the floor lay 
buttons. Presently Biddy forgot the awful 
mousey nests her mamma had combed out of 
her hair, and she began to dig a cave in the 
great snow-drift by the fence. It was lovely 
and soft and cool, and Biddy forgot the sun 
was shining; for she was digging away deep into 
the very heart of the snow-world. All at once 
she threw down her shovel and rubbed her eyes. 
She did not know anybody lived in a snow-cave, 
yet she was staring at a funny little old fairy 
witch. She knew it was a fairy, because it had 
wings,—queer, withered, weenty teenty wings; 
and she knew it was a witch because she walked 
with a staff. 

“Come here !” cried the fairy witch. 

Biddy did not want to move; but she could 
not help herself: her feet moved and took her 
with them. The fairy witch took Biddy Bly’s 
long braids of hair and undid them, then she 
dipped her hands in a pail of sticky stuff that 
stood beside her and rubbed it-all over her 
head. Biddy was not looking at the witch at 
all. She was seeing a picture of a bad little 
girl, who was jumping up and down while a 
mamma combed her hair and a grandma told 
her button stories. 

“Now,” said the witch-fairy, “go where I bid 
you.” 

Biddy Bly’s feet began to move again, and 
she went farther and tarther down into the snow- 
cave. Once her hair, which was flying all about 
her, touched the walls, and broke off in little 
bits. “That’s funny,” thought Biddy. She 
picked up a small piece, and bit it. It tasted 
exactly like molasses candy, ‘My, how lovely |” 
she thought. “I don’t believe there is another 
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little girl in the world: who -has molasses: candy 
hair.” 

“There. isn’t,” said the old witch-fairy. : 
on : you mustn’t eat up your own hair.” 

Biddy walked and walked and walked down 
the snow-cave, and all at once she came to a 
pygmy kindergarten. . There were® fifty little 
pygmies building houses with little blocks of 
ice; but as soon: as they saw Biddy Bly they 
shrieked, “Oh, see the big girl with molasses 
candy hair!” Then they flew at her and jumped 
on her back, and climbed on her head and: ate 
up her hair. It hurt the little girl.terribly to 
have her hair torn out,.and she cried and cried 
and cried; but the pygmies screamed with de- 
light, for every tear that fell down her cheeks 
turned into beautiful white gum-drops and 
rattled on the ice floor, and they ate them up. 
When Biddy Bly could not weep any more gum- 
drops, and when the pygmies had eaten up all 
her molasses candy hair, they went back to 
building castles-with their little ice blocks. 

Biddy Bly felt her feet move again, and she 
walked and walked and walked till she got out 
of the snow-cave. She found herself in the sun- 
shine again, standing in the yard where her 
mother was hanging out the washing. How her 
mamma did scream when she saw Biddy’s bald 
head! She tried-to-wash the fairy stuff off, but 
it was no use: there was no hair left. So she 
made a little black silk cap to-hide her shiny 
head. 

Biddy. Bly lives next door to me. Little yel- 
low curls are beginning to grow on her head, 
and now she knows all of her grandma’s button 
stories by heart.—Good Hlouseheeping. 


“Go 


Wise Willie. 


Willie bought his sister a beautiful big bat: 

Everybody wondered why he should do that ; 

Willie soon explained it to satisfy them all,— 

“IT thought she ought to have a bat because she has a 
bawl.” 


—WNell K. McEthone. 


Jack Horner. 


Jack Horner was.a little monkey who lived on 
shipboard. He wore a sailor’s jacket of scarlet 
flannel and a cap to match and was very proud 
of his costume. He looked like a dwarf old 
man; for he was brown and wrinkled, and his 
black eyes peeped out beneath shaggy eyebrows 
and crinkly gray hair. 

‘Sometimes, when the cook was out of sight, he 
would jump on the flour barrel and powder his 
head like a miller. 

The cook scolded, and shook his rolling-pin at 
him. But in a:twinkling Jack was up the mast. 
There he would sit in safety, grin and chatter 
and shake his head and paws to mimic poor old 
Cato, while the sailors roared. 

Jack went. where he pleased about the ship, 
but his own corner was a large dry-goods box, 
turned on one side and well supplied with clean 
straw for his bed. This was left to his own care, 
and Jack was a tidy little creature. He had 
watched the steward about his work till he 
knew just what todo. Every morning he shook 
up the straw with his tiny forepaws and made 
his bed to suit himself. He would stand off a 
little way, and look at it, shake it again, and 
pat it down. Then he would run for the broom 
and sweep out his cabin. He washed his face 
and hands in a basin, as the sailors did, and 
dried them-on a towel. 

Jack Horner was very fond of smoked herring 


and hard-boiled eggs. They were often given ! 
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him for breakfast. But he was not as honest as 
he was tidy, and would sometimes snatch a 
herring or an egg, if no one were near, and run 
off to his state-room to eat it. One morning he 
burned his fingers with an egg, and for a long 
time afterward would not-take one, even when 
offered him. 

Twice a week there was sago pudding. with 
cinnamon on it for dinner, and Jack was always 
on hand for his share. He would. take his 
saucer in one paw, his spoon in the other, and 
eat as the sailors did. Sometimes there were 
raisins in his pudding, and then Jack was 
pleased. He would pull one out with his finger 
and thumb, hold it up, and chatter about it in 
great glee: 

At Christmas the sailors filled a stocking for 
him with nuts and lumps of sugar, and he-had 
mince pie and plum pudding.—Mary Johnson, in 
Home Journal. 


Poll’s Last Words. 


Miss Annie E. McDowell, a pioneer woman 
journalist of this city, ismourning the loss of her 
parrot. Of recent years Miss McDowell has 
devoted much of her time to literary work. 
The parrot, which was an heirloom of her family, 
had attained the age of sixty years, nearly thirty 
of which it had passed on its mistress’s writing 
table or on the back of her chair, making ex- 
cursions up her arm to the top of her head. 
Often its attentions were so annoying when Miss 
McDowell was writing that she would say, “I 
may as well lay down my pen.” A few mo- 
ments before it died, the parrot made a ‘weak 
attempt to again climb its owner’s sleeve, fell in 
her lap,and croaked: “I lay down my pen.” 
This sentence it had heard so often that it re- 
membered the words and spoke them with its 
last breath.— Philadelphia Record. 


“How do you pronounce ‘s-t-in-g-y’?” asked 
the teacher of the dunce of the class. The bey 
replied, “It depends a good deal on whether the 
word refers to a person or:a bee.” 


The six-year-old and I took luncheon together 
to-day. He began the conversation by asking 
me whether I would rather go to Germany or 
France. When I had answered him, he said 
contemptuously, “Oh, Z’d rather go to France, 
the country where the greatest men have lived. 
Why, just think,” he continied, warming with 
the thought, “Charlemagne and Roland and 
Napoleon all lived in France. Yes, I’d much 
rather go there.”—H. 7. S. 
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Good News. 


The Commission of Work and 
Capital. 


In a quiet way, not heralded by the trumpets, 
a commission which may prove to be one of 
the first importance has met at New York, has 
discussed subjects of the most profound interest, 
has taken action, and has dissolved. 

As a result of this meeting of the leaders, a 
commission is established, representing the capi- 
talists of the country, representing the working- 
men of the country, and us, the people of the 
country. Atthe moment when I write these lines, 
it is publicly announced that every man named 
upon this commission, who has thus far been 
heard from, feels the honor which comes from 
the dignity of the place or the dignity which 
comes from this honor, and has accepted the 
post. 

I believe myself that the work of this com- 
mission may be definite and far-reaching. I 
have observed in all the difficulties which are 
called the labor difficulties of the last quarter of 
the century that the moment the real leaders 
come face to face the difficulties begin to melt 
away. 

My distinguished friend, Mr. Weston Lewis, 
was chairman of the Massachusetts Board of 
Arbitration for the first years of its existence. 
Never was a board sent upon its commission 
with less visible token of power, never was a 
legislature more timid than the legislature 
which created it. But that legislature did 
something. It created the Board of Arbitra- 
tion for Massachusetts. I might say it gave to 
that board no power: it simply said, “Do what 
you can, if you can, as you can.” And under 
the direction of three men, to whom this Com- 
monwealth is more indebted than it chooses to 
say, strike after strike was checked, and a 
cordial feeling grew up between workmen and 
stockholders in manufacturing companies. We 
may look to a similar issue from the meeting 
face to face of Mr. Powderly and Mr. Gompers, 
on the one hand, and Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Morgan, on another hand, and of Mr. Charles 
Eliot and Bishop Potter, for instance, as repre- 
sentatives of us, the people of the United 
States. 

One likes to say, as the new year begins, that 
in such quiet sessions as this at New York, 
which inaugurates, or ordains, if you please, this 
commission, we see a very fine illustration of 
what is to be the system of government in the 
twentieth century. We had an example, for 
which the people care next to nothing, but 
which is pregnant with suggestion and informa- 
tion, in Mr. Smiley’s establishment of the Indian 
Conferences at Lake Mohonk, now nearly twenty 
years ago. 

Under General Grant’s common-sense lead 
the administration of Indian affairs took a new 
step forward and upward. At the very time 
when our good friend Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
was writing her book on a “Century of Dis- 
honor,” General Grant said to himself and to 
the people nearest him that the American nation 
wanted to do the right thing by the Indian, if 
it could only find out how. In defiance of all 
traditions and without a single analogy in the 
past, General Grant created what he called the 
Indian Commission,— a commission of men of 
character, of conscience, of sense, chosen simply 
for their character, conscience, and sense, who 
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met occasionally at Washington and superin- 
tended, first, the contracts made to supply the 
demands of the Indian treaties and, second, did 
whatever statute and treaty would permit them to 
do for the benefit of the Indian tribes. In doing 
this, General Grant had no permission of Con- 
gress nor any direction of statute: it was simply 
a bit of what the vernacular calls “horse sense,” 
to get the best thing done in the best way, if the 
thing were do-able. At the same time General 
Grant made the common-sense suggestion that, 
if there be such a reality as Christianity or such 
an organization as the Christian Church, this 
Christian Church had better take the charge of 
these three hundred thousand red people, more 
or less, who are divided into fifty or hundred 
Indian tribes. In accordance with his sugges- 
tion, the Presbyterians took one company of 
Indians, the Episcopalians took another, the 
Methodists took another; and last of all among 
the tribes of Israel, the little Benjamin of the 
company, the Unitarian body were permitted to 
take the Utes, partly because their name began 
with U, partly because they were the smallest of 
the tribes, and partly because their territory was 
so poor that nobody would want to steal it. 
With this suggestion of General Grant’s began 
the appointment of a class of teachers and agents 
quite superior to any such class before. 

Fortunately for the Indians and fortunately for 
the United States of America, among the early 
appointments to this Indian Commission which 
was sent into the world to sink or swim, as it 
could, but to do all it could for the kingdom 
of God and mankind, was Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
the head of the Friends’ School at Providence, 
R.I. Mr. Smiley did his work well, as he does 
all work; and it occurred to him, some twenty 
years ago, that, if at his palace which he calls a 
hotel, on the shores of Lake Mohonk, one of 
the most beautiful places in the world, he could 
once a year call together, say, a hundred of the 
people who knew something about the Indians, 
if they could talk together face to face for four 
or five days, the result would be, first, that some- 
thing would be learned about the conditions of 
the Indians, then something would be known as 
to the best plans for their relief, and, in short, 
that the will of God would be better done. Mr. 
Smiley, therefore, of his own accord, invited 
some such company of people, somewhat as 
Cromwell once invited a couple of hundred of 
the ablest people of England to see what Eng- 
land wanted. The assembly which Mr. Smiley 
thus brought together has met. some twenty 
times since at Lake Mohonk among the golden 
and crimson leaves of their autumn. It has 
been presided over by such persons as Senator 
Dawes and President Gates. It has been coun- 
selled by officers from the army, by missionaries 
from the West, and by other practical men. 
There has probably been some nonsense talked, 
—though I am free to say I never heard any 
there,—and once a year it has drawn up a state- 
ment of what it thought the Indian tribes needed 
most. This statement of course has been sent 
to the Indian Commissioner and to the Indian 
Commission and to the heads of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, to whom the 
Indian affairs have been intrusted. 

Now observe what has happened because of 
the twenty meetings of this commission. It 
has not satisfied itself with gush. Its board of 
direction has always been a board of practical 
men; and once a year in a statement, so short 
that we have been able to print it even in this 
column, it has named the five or six things most 
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important for our red brethren. I have a r ght 
to say that that statement of these five or six 
things has been conscientiously taken in hand 
by the committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives in their direction for the 
annual work of the nation. These committee- 
men want to do their best, the hundred dele- 
gates at Lake Mohonk want to do their best, 


those hundred delegates suggest what they think 


is best; and, practically, the thing is done. 

Here is an illustration in an affair not the 
most important of all, but still important, of 
what is going to be one method of legislation 
of the twentieth century. Such a commission 
as this to which I have alluded would find out 
how the grating of the machinery may be 
avoided in the relations of the men who own 
factories and the men who do the work in them. 
Such a commission as this will make a foun- 
dation suggestion on which the legislation of the 
country will be turned, Is it health? A com- 
mission of experts in health will tell us in ad- 
vance what is needed. Is it irrigation? <A 
convention of experts in irrigation will do the 
same. And the Congress of the Nation, which, 
in spite of all the newspapers say, is a very dis- 
tinguished body of gmen of great ability, will 
take the advice which they receive from the 
commissions of specialists. 

Thus is it that “a headless democracy drifts 
to victory.” EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Foot-path to Peace. 


To be glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and to 
look up at the stars; to be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not content with yourself until 
you have made the best of them; to despise 
nothing in the world except falseness and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except cowardice; to 
be governed by your admirations rather than by 
your disgusts; to covet nothing that is your neigh- 
bor’s except his kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manners; to-think seldom of your enemies, 
often of your friends, and every day of Christ; 
and to spend as much time as you can with body 
and spirit in God’s out-of-doors,—these are the 
little guide-posts on the foot-path to peace.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 


The Sunday-school. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

At a recent meeting in Boston our Sunday- 
schools were severely and, it seemed to me, 
unjustly criticised. 

The criticism divided itself into two parts. 
First, the subjects studied in the Sunday- 
school were criticised, and the teaching was said 
to be out of touch with modern thought. Second, 
the Sunday-school teachers were criticised as 
being inadequate to their chosen work. Many 
of the criticisms made could not fairly apply to 
our Unitarian Sunday-schools, but do apply to 
the Sunday-schools of Trinitarian churches 
where the theology preached from the pulpit and 
the theology taught in the Sunday-school are 
wholly different. 

After years of regular attendance at the Sun- 
day-school of Emmanuel Church, Boston, I 
taught there for several years. Since I became 
a Unitarian, I have taught in Unitarian Sunday- 
schools for ten years. The critical historical 
study of the Old and New Testaments is un- 
known in most orthodox Sunday-schools, and I 
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“never had the slightest knowledge of Old Testa- 
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ment history until I taught in a Unitarian Sun- 
day-school. The text-books which we use in 
our Unitarian Sunday-schools are admirable, 
whether regarded from a literary or an ethical 
standpoint. Mr, Savage’s Catechism, Mr. Dole’s 
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nurseries, as well as “strong meat” for the more 
mature minds. 
and emphasis upon the important work done in 
our Sunday-schools is essential for their suc- 
cess. Every year a statement of the subjects 
to be studied during the year in the Sunday- 


Co-operation with the parents 


and Mrs. Wells’s excellent manuals for ethical | school might be mailed to every parent in the 


teaching, Mr. Horton’s “ Beacon Lights of Chris- 
tian History,” and the many carefully prepared 
text-books to be used in connection with “The 
Bible for Learners ” furnish our Sunday-schools 
with lessons which it is of the greatest impor- 
tance for our children to learn, and lessons which 
they will learn nowhere outside our Sunday- 
schools. 7 

Now as to the criticisms passed upon our 
Sunday-school teachers. The great crime urged 
against them at this meeting was their youth; 
yet young teachers are desired in the public 
schools, and a sympathetic, intelligent high- 
school girl may make quite as good a teacher 
as one who has taken a course in child-study or 
even a course in a theological school. The best 
teachers are not those who know the most, but 
those who can impart in an interesting way what 
they know. 

More than once I have seen a college gradu- 
ate fail utterly in holding his class, while a much 
less intellectual but more forceful and emotional 
person could take the same class and impress 
his pupils with his personality in such a way as 
to hold their complete attention. 

Our Unitarian Sunday-schools select their 
teachers carefully. Paid teachers, as a rule, are 
more regular in their attendance and more 
thorough in their work than unpaid teachers; 
but this is not always the case. I have known 
many devoted unpaid teachers, public school 
teachers who taught all the week, give their ser- 
vices regularly and faithfully to the Sunday- 
school because they realize its importance as an 
educational factor. No! The one trouble with 
our Unitarian Sunday-schools lies with the agnos- 
tic and indifferent parents. The same parents 
who prate most learnedly about child-study, 
the need of more ethical training for the young, 
will permit their own children to grow up little 
pagans. 

The day school is compulsory and supported 
by public opinion, so the children are sent regu- 
larly. But the Sunday-school is voluntary. It 
‘means an effort—at least of will—to make the 
children ready to go every Sunday morning, and 
so the indifferent parent lets the child’s inclina- 
tion decide the question. 

Later we see these children growing up to be 
lawless and un-oral (not necessarily immoral) 


men and women, without Christian standards of 


conduct and neglectful of their duties to their 
parents, Then we hear it said, “My children 
have no sense of responsibility, no ideals of 
duty.” Where can our children acquire Chris- 
tian ideals if not in the church and Sunday- 
school? 

- One hour each week is a very small amount 
of time to give to religious instruction and Bib- 
lical history. Great results cannot follow such 
a small «expenditure of time. But in the major- 
ity of homes there is no other instruction in 
these important subjects. 

The children of Unitarian parents who do not 
go to Sunday-school are very unlikely to even 
go to church regularly, They usually grow up 
agnostics or become an easy prey to the ardent 
proselyter from some more orthodox church. 

. The Sunday-schools are the nurseries for our 
churches. . “Milk for babes” is needed in these 


church. F 


There is earnest, faithful work being done in 


Unitarian Sunday-schools all over the country, 
and these Sunday-schools need and _ should 
have encouragement rather than reckless and 
often ignorant criticism. 


M. R. F. GILMAN. 


To Harvard College. 


O thou whose chastening love hath taught 
Our country’s chosen youth, 

Thou who hast led a nation’s thought 
In freedom and in truth, 

Mother of learning and of grace, 

We long to look upon thy face; 

To gather all that now we deem 

Thine own into one face supreme, — 

The nobly living, nobly dead, 

The glorious sons that thou hast bred. 


Where, leaping to the trumpet’s call, 
Men charge, to conquer or to fall, 
And count not death a loss ; 
Where youth, renouncing wealth and fame, 
Follows, through pestilence and flame, 
The Hero of the Cross, 
Or renders, faithful to his trust, 
The silent service of the just, 
We know thy sons and thee. 


Thine is the burning heart of youth, 
Thine is the steadfast flame of years, 
Thine is the wisdom of the truth 
That falters not nor fears. 
Thine is the strong and solemn glow, 
Thine is the sweet transcendent grace, 
Of her whose love, through weal or woe, 
Lights her transfigured face. 
Where hope is high and thought is free, 
Where life is brave and death is true, 
Where duty unrelenting leads 
To tasks of pain forever new 
The heart that triumphs while it bleeds, 
Mother, thy face we see. 


— LeBaron Russell Briggs. 


From “Aes Triplex.” 


Whether we regard life as a lane leading to a 
dead wall—a mere bag’s end, as the French say 


— or whether we think of it asa vestibule or gym- 


nasium where we wait our turn and prepare our 
faculties for some more noble destiny ; whether 
we thunder in a pulpit or pule in little atheistic 
poetry-books about its vanity and brevity; 
whether we look justly for years of health and 
vigor or are about to mount into a bath-chair, 
as a step toward the hearse,—in each and all 
of these views and situations there is but one 
conclusion possible : that a man should stop his 
ears against paralyzing terror, and run the race 
that is set before him with asingle mind. No 
one surely could have recoiled: with more heart- 
ache and terror from the thought of death than 
our respected lexicographer; and yet we know 
how little it affected his conduct, how wisely and 
boldly he walked, and in what a fresh and lively 
vein he spoke of life. Already an old man, he vent- 
ured onhis Highland tour; and his heart, bound 
with triple brass, did not recoil before twenty- 
seven individual cups of tea. As courage and 
intelligence are the two qualities best worth a 
good man’s cultivation, so it is the first part of 
intelligence to recognize our precarious. estate in 
life, and the first part of-courage to be not at 
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all abashed before the fact. A frank and some- 
what headlong carriage, not looking too 
anxiously before, not dallyingtin maudlin regret 
over the past, stamps the man who is well 
armored for this world. 

And not only well-armored for himself, but 
a good friend and a good citizen to boot. We 
do not go to cowards for tender dealing ; there 
is nothing so cruel as panic; the man who has 
least fear for his own carcass has most time to 
consider others. That eminent chemist who 
took his walks abroad in tin shoes, and sub- 
sisted wholly upon tepid milk, had all his work 
cut out for him in considerate dealings with his 
own digestion. So soon as prudence had begun 
to grow up in the brain, like a dismal fungus, it 
finds its first expression in a paralysis of gen- 
erous acts. The victim’ begins to shrink 
spiritually.’ He develops a fancy for parlors 
with a regulated temperature, and takes his 
morality on'the principle of tin shoes and tepid 
milk; The care of one important body-or soul 
becomes so engrossing that all the noises,{of 
the outer world begin to come thin and faint 
into the parlor with the regulated temperature ; 
and the tin shoes go equably forward over 
blood and rain. To be over-wise is to ossify, 
and the scruple-monger ends by standing stock- 
still. 

Now the man who has his heart on his sleeve, 
and a good whirling weather-cock of a brain, 
who reckcns his life as a thing to be dashingly 
used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a very 
different acquaintance of the world, keeps all 
his pulses going true and fast, and gathers im- 
petus as he runs, until, if he be running toward 
anything better than wildfire, he may shoot up 
and become a constellation in the end. Lord 
look after his health, Lord have a care of his 
soul, says he; and he has at) the key of the 
position, and swashes through incongruity and 
peril toward his aim. Death is on all sides of 
him with pointed batteries, as he is on all sides 
of all of us; unfortunate surprises gird him 
round; mim-mouthed friends and relations hold 
up their hands in quite a little elegiacal synod 
about his path; and what cares he for all this? 
Being a true lover of living, a fellow with some- 
thing pushing and spontaneous in his inside, he 
must, like any other soldier, in any other stir- 
ring, deadly warfare, push on at his best pace 
until he touch the goal. “A peerage or West- 
minster Abbey?” cried Nelson, in his bright, 
boyish, heroic manner. These are great incen- 
tives: not for any of these, but for the plain 
satisfaction of living, of being about their busi- 
ness in some sort or other, do the brave, service- 
able men of every nation tread down the nettle 
danger, and pass flyingly over all the stumbling- 
blocks of prudence. Think of the heroism of 
Johnson, think of that superb indifference to 
mortal limitation that set him upon his diction- 
ary, and carried him through triumphantly until 
the end! Who, if he were wisely considerate 
of things at large, would ever embark upon any 
work much more considerable than a half-penny 
post-card? Who would project a serial novel, 
after Thackeray and Dickens had each fallen in 
mid-course? Who could find heart to begin 
to live if he dallied with the consideration of 
death ? 

And, after all, what sorry and pitiful quib- 
bling all this is! To forego all the issues of liv- 
ing in a parlor with a regulated temperature,—as 
if that were not to die a hundred times over, and 
for ten years of a stretch!. As if it were not to 
die in one’s own lifetime, and without even the 
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sad immunities of death! As if it were not to 
die, and yet be the patient spectators of our 
own pitiable change! The Permanent Possi- 
bility is preserved, but the sensations carefully 
held at arm’s length, as if one kept a photo- 
graphic plate in adark chamber. It is better to 
lose health like a spendthrift than to waste it 
like a miser. It is better to live and be done 
with it than to die daily in the sick-room. By 
all means begin your folio: even if the doctor 
does not give you a year, even if he hesitates 
about a month, make one brave push and see 
what can be accomplished in a week. It is 
not only in finished undertakings that we ought 
to honor useful labor. A spirit goes out of the 
man who means execution which outlives the 
most untimely ending. All who have meant 
good work with their whole hearts have done 
good work, although they may die before they 
have the'time to sign it. Every heart that has 
beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful 
impulse behind it in the world, and bettered the 
tradition of mankind. And even if death catch 
people, like an open pitfall, and in mid-career, 
laying out vast projects and planning monstrous 
foundations, flushed with hope, and their mouths 
full of boastful language, they should be at once 
tripped up and silenced. Is there not some- 
thing brave and spirited in such termination? 
and does not life go down with a better grace, 
foaming in full body over a precipice, than 
miserably straggling to an end in sandy deltas? 
When the Greeks made their fine saying that 
those whom the gods love die young, I cannot 
help believing they had this sort of death also 
in their eye. For surely, at whatever age it 
overtake the man, this is to die young. Death 
has not been suffered to take so much as an 
illusion from his heart. In the hot-fit of life, a 
tiptoe on the highest point of being, he passes at 
a bound on to the other side. The noise of the 
mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the 
trumpets are hardly done blowing, when, trail- 
ing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starred, 
full-blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Buying and Bargaining. 


The love of buying*for its'own sake is instinc- 
tive with some people. Many men, and per- 
haps more women, never enter for the first time 
any new town, or even village without wishing 
to take something out of it which they have 
bought. Probably they live in London, where 
everything which a man can afford he may ob- 
tain, and possibly there is nothing in the scene 
of their travels which they could truly be said to 
want; but the pleasure of exploration is en- 
hanced for them by the pleasures of purchase. 
As between men and women, there is no doubt 
that cheapness has a greater attraction for the 
latter than the former. Men have perhaps more 
difficulty than their wives in making up their 


minds to go without what they wish for, conse- | 
quently they are often willing to give a little} 


more for a thing than it is worth. On the 
other hand, they are seldomer tempted to buy 


what they do not want solely because it is} 


cheap. We read, the other day, in an evening 
newspaper of an extraordinary struggle which 
took place among ladies in a West End milli- 
ner shop during a sale; and we understand that 
it is now becoming common to close the doors 
of these establishments at sale times, when as 
many customers have entered as can by any 


| paid for under another name. 
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possibility move about, ‘so that one “shopful” 
of customers may complete their purchases 
without danger to life and limb before another 
is admitted. Now we do not believe that, in 
nine cases out of ten, this rush for cheapness 
comes from the spirit of meanness or even the 
spirit of economy. In the great majority it 
is simply one more proof of the love of gam- 
bling. To the habitual sale-goer a sale is noth- 
ing but a series of small and amusing risks. 
The woman who buys four pairs of gloves tied 
up together for the price of two reckons the 
bare possibility that all may be good and all 
cheap against the great probability that three 
will be bad and one expensive, and resolves to 
stake her money on the off-chance. 

She knows quite well all the time that the 
firm with whom she is dealing does not keep a 
shop to please her, and that, if occasionally they 
sell something at a loss, such a sale is simply of 
the nature of an advertisement, and must be 
The same thing 
takes place at Monte Carlo. It is a mathemati- 
cal certainty, of which every player is aware, 
that the table must win in the jong run: there- 
fore, on the whole, the public must lose. Mean- 
while a few individuals who have the moral 
resolution to stop at the right moment may 
succeed in buying a lucky chance cheap. But 
buyers and gamblers alike differ about the 
proportion of pure chance which is necessary to 
make the game delightful. There are those 
who like vrouge-et-noir and those who like 
bridge. The bargain-lovers who “pick up” old 
furniture or china or rare prints prefer a game 
of skill. They enjoy the advantage which their 
particular little branch of knowledge gives them ; 
and, so long as they only bargain with those who 
profess to sell, they have, of course, a perfect 
right to their sport. How far a man is justified 
in offering to an ignorant cottager some rubbishy 
article which the latter admires, in exchange for 
a treasure of whose value he or she is ignorant, 
is a nice question of morals. We think that 
those who practise this method of barter ought 
to allow that their conduct is “tradesmanlike,”— 
a word not derogatory in itself, but susceptible 
of various interpretations. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the small dealer is fair 
game, even if he does not always know the 
worth of his goods. He may have been lucky 
at an auction,—luckier than he is aware. For 
example, he may have bought a piece of Sévres 
in the same lot with a quantity of common 
china; and he may be able to make his habitual 
profit by selling the Sévres and the rubbish at 
the same percentage on their cost, thus leaving 
an honorable opportunity for the connoisseur 
to rejoice in a bargain. 

We believe that half the pleasure got from the 
old furniture, so greatly prized at the present 
moment, is due less to the delight of possessing 
than to the amusement of procuring it. The 
gradual furnishing of their houses is becoming a 
serious pursuit among certain people. The buy- 
ing of a new chair supplies them with an object 
for many expeditions,—perhaps into some strange 
part of London, perhaps into some country 


‘town. Any natural distaste they may feel for 


poking about in exceptionally dirty places, and 
haggling with specially unpleasant people, is for- 


| gotten in the glamour of a possible bargain; and, 


when they get home from the hunt, they boast 
of the “bag” they have made to other similar 
sportsmen, with pardonable glee. There is no 
doubt that, among people with whom furniture 


is a craze, indifference upon the subject is.re-! 
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garded as showing a distinct want, not only: of 
artistic feeling, but of general cultivation. Not 
long ago we knew of a young couple who boldly 
admitted that they had furnished a small house 
between a rather early luncheon and a very late 
dinner.. The “people of taste”: among whom 
they lived found it hard to get over the shock of 
this confession, and were never able to hear the 
fact alluded to by a third person without assur- 
ing the médisant speaker that the hasty fur- 
nishers were “quite nice people all the same.” 
To say that the house was comfortable would 


-have been considered as in no degree excusing 


their conduct. 

Of course, the “bargain game,” whether of 
skill or of chance, can never be fully enjoyed 
by the very rich. They may, indeed, take 
pleasure in the fact that they have got a landed 
estate cheap; but they cannot buy one very 
often. In small matters what they want they 
have only to order, and they never wait till 
their appetite for the coveted object has become 
really whetted. They can never know the 
pleasure of contrivance, nor of that thirst which 
aman would not sell just before he can satisfy 
it. To make up, however, for the loss of one 
entertainment they have invented another, or, 
rather, developed an instinctive taste into some- 
thing like a mania: we mean the mania for 
collecting. Of course, we are not alluding to 
those public benefactors who are the means of 
preserving and keeping together pictures or any 
objects of art, but to collectors who give huge 
sums of money in order to complete a series of 
possessions any single item of ‘which they 
would not care to possess at all. The money 
given nowadays for old stamps is almost incred- 
ible. How any sane man can exchange £100 
for a square inch of dirty paper imprinted with 
an indifferent and half-defaced portrait the un- 
initiated writer is at a loss to imagine; and, if 
anything is wanted to complete his confusion, it 
is to be told that, if the coveted stamp had not 
been through the post, and the portrait thereon 
had been clean and decipherable, it would be 
worth nothing at all! Such a taste must surely 
die out. Perhaps a turnof the collecting tide 
in favor of omnibus tickets or luggage labels 
may some day set a limit to the price of old 
stamps. 

The collection of autographs is another, and 
perhaps a more comprehensible, form of the col- 
lector’s mania. When autographs display the 
handwriting of great men long dead and gone, 
they partake of the very real charm of antiquity. 
More modern autographs possibly owe ‘their 
fictitious value in some degree to a wide-spread 
belief that calligraphy has some relation to 
character. First editions of books, too, are 
greatly sought after, often by those who have no 
desire to read them in any edition. We lately 
heard the title of book collector denied to a 
man who had gradually amassed a particularly 
good library on the ground that he was indiffer- 
ent upon this subject. Orchids are less beautiful 
than many common flowers, but their culture is 
becoming a fairly common hobby. The truth is 
that rare stamps, rare autographs, rare editions, 
exceptional flowers, exceptional furniture, and 
useless bargains of all descriptions are not 
sought after and bought for their intrinsic value. 
They are all but counters in the great game of 
unnecessary buying, which is loved by almost 
every one who has ever so little to spare, and 
which there are men in all classes who would 
overwork themselves during a whole lifetime 
rather than forego to play.— Spectator. - 
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to my knowledge, asked by enterprising pub- 
lishers to pose for their stance, or to supply pho- 
tographs of their attitudes, or to give diagram- 
matic illustrations, drawn to scale, of their legs 
and arms.) No, perhaps one of the profound- 
est secrets of the profound fascination exercised 
by golf lies in this: that, despite the fact that no 
one may thwart, oppose, or impede, there is no 
golfer living who could with surety assert that 
he will positively always do any particular hole 
in any particular number of strokes. Therein 
lies the irony of golf. The planets move in 
orbits exact as mathematics itself. The great 
balls of the universe are holed out year by year 
with a precision which mocks our finest tools. 
Predict we can to the fraction of a second when 
Venus will approach the rim of the sun or Luna 
fall into the shadow of the earth. But man, the 
master mechanic of this terrestrial globe, versed 
in all the laws of parabola and ellipse, can no 
more govern the flight of his pygmy gutty than 
he can govern the flight of the summer swal- 
low.—Littell’s Living Age. 
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Golf. 


How golf. bewrays the character! You may 
know a man for years, yet discover new traits in 
him on the links. Characteristics long buried 
beneath convention are suddenly resuscitated ; 
foibles sedulously suppressed spring into exist- 
ence; hereditary instincts lying dormant reveal 
themselves. I was once, for the first time, made 
aware of the Hibernian origin of a partner by 
his antics over an astonishing putt which won 
him the hole. For a moment of time his club 
might have been a shillelah, his feet moved to a 
jig. Golf brings out idiosyncrasies and peculia- 
rities. Sometimes it brings out more than 
these. Hence, perhaps, the innumerability of 
the anecdotes anent the irrepressibility of pro- 
fanity while playing the ancient and royal game, 
—a game proverbially provocative of reprehen- 
sible expletives. My eyes were lately opened to 
this sinister peculiarity when playing with a 
man, the author of a recondite legal work, noted 
for the precision, even for the purism, of his 
diction. Usually, he spake as he wrote; and he 
wrote for His Majesty’s counsel, learned in 
the law. To my astonishment, one afternoon, 
far away in the windle straws on my right (we 
had diverged at the tee) proceeded from him the 
deepest and most earnest consignments to per- 
dition of ... Whether it was himself, or his 
ball, or his iron, or the sum total of created 
things, I did not distinctly understand. Nor 
even had he a caddie in whose hearing to ejacu- 
late. It was in the face of pure untainted 
Nature that he swore, and his deliberate damns 
sounded like bolts from the blue. Still, they 
comforted me. They proved to me, the duffer, 
that to take a foozle philosophically was not to 
be expected of mortal man. Almost, I begin to 
think, a false stroke in golf is more keenly felt 
than is a rejected proposal. The girl tay 
change her mind. Besides, “there are others.” 
But a foozle is an irrevocable foozle, and a hole 
lost is lost forever. The inexorability of the 
game is appalling, and may well unnerve the 
timorous player. 

Nothing in the rules of life and conduct is 
quite so rigid as are the conditions of this 
simple-seeming so-called “game.” A hasty 
word may be recalled, a miscalculation cor- 
rected, a blunder apologized for; but to no 


The Persistence of Youth. 


In all ages and in all languages the praises of 
youth have been joyously or pathetically sounded. 
From time immemorial men have been exhorted 
to make the most of their youth, remembering 
that it would quickly pass away, and the cata- 
logue of the ills which old age brings with it 
has been drawn out with dismal iteration. Ina 
sort of half-hearted way men learned the lesson. 
They enjoyed themselves as much as possible 
when they were young, and when they were old 
made things as unpleasant as they could for 
their juniors, to revenge their own shortcom- 
ings in the joy of youth, and spent the rest of 
their time grumbling to oné another. But it has 
been reserved for our practical age and for us 
practical Anglo-Saxons to learn the lesson in 
its fulness, and to draw the proper conclusion, 
We have determined to remain young until we 
die, and already the success we have achieved is 
remarkable. We made up our minds twenty 
years ago at most, and already the percentage 
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of young men who have defied all the prosaic 
limitations of their ancestors is amazing. By 
young men I mean, of course, men who are visi- 
bly and characteristically young, who by the 
mere tale of years may be anything up to 
sixty. 

Let us review the facts. I propose to confine 
myself to men, because in regard to women the 
change has been already noted and much exag- 
gerated, and in their case it is confused with 
literary and other conventions and fashions. 
Now in the early part of last century a man 
was a man at twenty or so,a middle-aged man 
at thirty, and old at fifty. At the present time 
he is a boy up to about thirty-fiye,a young man 
up to fifty, and is hardly regarded as old until he 
has exceeded David’s maximum of life by six or 
seven years. 

For the first half of my statement I refer my 
readers to the literature of the period Jassim. 


“Ladies, even of the most uneasy virtue, 
Prefer a spouse whose age is short of thirty,” 


says Byron. Is anybody now regarded as a con- 
firmed bachelor on account of his age? Not, I 
am certain, under seventy. But one might quote 
forever. Even in the middle of the century, 
Thackeray made elaborate fun of his Paul de 
Florac for posing as a young man at forty. I 
am acquainted with a young fellow whose friends 
and relations are making serious efforts to wean 
him from dissipation and bad companions and 
settle him in some regular business, and he is 
fifty-four. 

As to the second part of the statement, my 
readers can supply their own instances by the 
thousand from their observation, the news- 
papers, and the conversation of their friends,— 
instances of a youthful persistence which would 
have amazed our grandfathers. A year ago, 
when the present ministry was being re-formed, 
the newspapers were all commenting on the 
extraordinary youthfulness of Mr. Wyndham 
and Lord Selbourne. It was thought really 
audacious of Lord Salisbury to give high office 
to these lads. They were both about forty, 
and Pitt and Fox were in the blaze of their 
reputatio n and influence fifteen years earlier in 


WELL CHOSEN. 


man is it given confidently to be able to say that 
he shall make up for a missed approach by a 
super-magnificent putt. Master as a man is of 
his muscles, on the links too often they seem the 
sport of fate. He may do his utmost, exert 
himself to the sublimest limit of his ability, be 
cautious as a cat, alert as the lynx, and yet fail 
to place a simple round ball within three feet 
of a simple round hole, when only an easily 
computable number of paltry yards separate one 
from the other. To no one is it given to say, “I 
shall play the next stroke well.” That is 
curious. If one makes up one’s mind to it, and 
is not thwarted, one can do most things well. 
How is it that the utmost deliberation, the ex- 
tremest caution, the most scrupulous care, will 
often fail to put you where you would be? 
Almost it would seem that in golf is ee 
that thing called among men “genius.” One 
could no more undertake to produce a perfect 
putt at every attempt than one could undertake 
to produce a perfect poem. (Perhaps this is 
why the great masters of the art are held in 
such high esteem, an est mation never quite 
equalled by that accorded to their fellow-cham- 
pions in, say, cricket or football. ‘These are not, 


There is a size of china closet that exactly 
meets the needs of the average family,—neither 
too much nor too little space. 

Here is a closet of that size in a pattern 
which is sure to please. The front is a great 
sweeping curve of glass. The posts are as 
expressive as totem poles in their vigorous 
carving. There are handsome lion feet. 

The shelves are of wood; but they are 
cleverly reduced in thickness by a long bev- 
elled edge, until they appear actually thinner 
than plate glass. 

The wood may be oak or mahogany. We 
reproduce all our most popular patterns in two 
or three woods. 
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their lives. It is, of course, a commonplace 
that we are served by older politicians than 
was the case in past times; but the interesting 
thing is that the comments on Lord Selbourne 
and Mr. Wyndham referred to their absolute, 
not their comparative youth, rejoiced in the 
vigor and capacity for receiving new ideas 
which their youth implied, and were inclined 
to be nervous about the want of caution to 
which it might expose them. The same thing 
happened in Lord Randolph Churchill’s case. 
I well remember hearing, when he resigned 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, people 
complain of his boyish petulance. I well re- 
member it, because I was in my teens myself, 
and was rather disturbed by the length of time 
which had to elapse before I should be grown 
up. Lord Randolph was about forty at that 
time. 

I will abandon public instances, and refer my 
readers to the host of men with whom they and 
I are personally acquainted, who are over forty, 
and who are veritably and actually still very 
young men in appearance, in habits, and in con- 
versation. 

If one passes from extreme cases to those in 
which boyishness is modified, a little and at 
times, by the rather serious pursuit of a profes- 
sion or trade, one may include in the ranks of 
these young men the greater number of Eng- 
lishmen belonging to the comfortable classes. 
How many are there, for example, who profess 
some sport or game as by far the chief interest 
of their lives! and I am loath to think them all 
hypocrites. If they are induced to talk on any 
other subject at all, it will be in half-ideas, loosely 
expressed in comprehensive slang,—just, in fact, 
as school-boys talk. They have the intolerance 
of school-boys for ideas not traditional and fa- 
miliar to themselves and the pride of school- 
boys in their own ignorance. This may sound 
like harsh criticism, but I mean it for praise. 
Youth is everything. These young men of 
forty—nay, of fifty and sixty—are not naturally 
stupid, I am sure; but they feel instinctively 
that brains make a man grow old, and are 
determined to avoid them accordingly. One 
merely admires their astounding success. It is 
conceivable, indeed, that the national distrust 
and contempt of intellect may not be conducive 
to our continuance in high place in the compe- 
tition of nations. But what a pity that is! If 
the world would only recognize that the accom- 
plishment of perpetual youth is a far greater 
thing than the elaboration of intelligence, and, 
instead of taking advantage of our nobler work, 
seek with a whole heart to follow in our foot- 
steps, how wise the world would be! 

There is one consequence of this duration of 
youth over which one chuckles. The merely 
young in years, those who had the exclusive 
title of youth a few generations ago, no longer, 
so to speak, have the place to themselves. The 
young man of twenty no longer triumphs in his 
young manhood over his seniors. They are all 
young men, too. Young men of forty bar his 
way, and elbow him aside. It is very good for 
him. But this odd revenge of time tends to dis- 
appear, since at twenty a man nowadays is more 
and more a child. The extreme youth of under- 
graduates strikes every older person who revisits 
his university. It is quite common to meet 
young men, as they once were, of twenty who 
tell.you they intend to smoke when they are 
thirty. Such young men are of opinion that 
their enjoyments must be literally confined to 
athletic games for the next ten years or so, and 
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have no desire to compete with the young men 
twenty years their seniors. 

We grow up more slowly,— there is no doubt 
of that. But that is a little off my subject, 
which is not the slow development of youth, but 
its persistence at the same point. How is it 
done? I have half suggested the neglect of the 
intellect and the studious cultivation of stupid- 
ity, which certainly becomes more and more the 
quality most sympathetic to the majority of our 
contemporaries. Almost anything will be for- 
given a man of whose stupidity our world is 
convinced, and our high places are always at his 
service. But it is possible that this may be a 
consequence and not a cause of our perpetual 
youth, or both may be consequences of a com- 
mon cause. Perhaps we work less than our 
fathers; for it is one of the numerous facts 
with which nature mocks our ideals that hard 
work ages a man more quickly than most things. 
But, then, we are told that our fathers'were more 
leisurely than we are. Or we drink less? True 
that we no longer sit over our wine like gentle- 
men, but prefer horrible mixtures at odd times, 
like bar loafers; but the doctors say that a bot- 
tle of sound wine after dinner did our fathers 
less harm than the casual “drink” does our- 
selves. We play games more; but, then, our 
play is hard work. ... In fine, E give the expla- 
nation up, and must be content merely to ad- 
mire.— G. S. Street, in the Cornhill Magazine. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for January 12, “Sources of Happi- 
ness.” Matt. vi. 24; Luke x, 41-42. 


“True happiness never flows into a man, but 
always out from him. Heaven itself is more 
internal than external.” 

The force expended by dissatisfied persons on 
efforts to escape their surroundings would often 
pluck the sting out of the incongruities of their 
situation and track them to whole hives of honey. 
Samuel Johnson. 

“Those who have the fewest desires enjoy the 
greatest happiness.” 

“Be happy, peaceful, and satisfied just as you 
stand, having sufficient steadiness and indepen- 
dence to hold your own against the eddies and 
rapids about you. Apply practically that which 
you perceive spiritually. 

“Accept your position or condition as it is, and 
make the very best of it till it passes. Realize 
it as a phase of expression necessary to you, and 
so gladly accept it. Work with it, knowing that 
Infinite Wisdom is guiding you; and so cease all 
anxious thought, and rest.” 

“You shall learn to desire nothing in the world 
so much but that you can be happy without it.” 

You shall take pleasure in the time while 
you are seeking, even though you obtain not im- 
mediately that which you seek; for the purpose 
of a journey is not only to arive at the goal, but 
also to find enjoyment by the way.—Van Dyke. 


SouRCES OF HAPPINESS, 


This is the way to be happy. 

We instinctively seek happiness, and it is a 
perfectly proper object of search. You may 
even take it as a gauge of your manner of liv- 
ing. If you are not happy, something is wrong. 
The natural faculties td f naturally will produce 
happiness, as surely as the wind playing across 
the strings of an olian harp will produce 
music. If not happy, then the strings are out of 
tune. Ofcourse, this does not mean that you shall 
never be ill, never lose property or friend, never 
suffer. Real happiness is consistent with and 
superior to all these. Have you never seen the 
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face of a sufferer gleam with joy? Even the 
martyr’s eyes may glisten with a deep brightness 
that persecution cannot cloud any more than 
evening mists can blot out the stars. 

You may seek happiness, then, only not at the 
cost of others or of any right and noble prin- 
ciple. And the way to find it is by climbing 
into the upper stories of life. Note, in the first 
place, that the higher the faculty, the higher the 
pleasure. Pleasure is only the satisfaction of 
natural desires. So, of course, the higher the 
hunger, the higher the satisfaction. The higher 
the rank and the more complicated the structure 
of a musical instrument, the higher and sweeter 
the music. They range all the way from the 
boy’s willow whistle that he makes with his 
jack-knife in spring, through flute and harp, to 
piano and cathedral organ. The man who 
simply plays upon his lower physical faculties 
ranks only with the ‘brute who shares his 
pleasures with him. Only as he goes up higher, 
through love and knowledge and duty and 
truth, does he come to look on the face and 
enter into the blessedness of God. To do a 
good deed, to help some one to discover a new 
truth, as an astronomer discovers a new planet, 
these are joys that neither the brute nor the 
brute man ever tastes or can even understand. 
The “man of pleasure,” as he is falsely called, 
does not know what pleasure means. As well 
call the boy with his whistle the musician, and 
forget Beethoven. Life, in its true and broad 
sense, is to him an unknown land, up whose 
rivers he has never sailed, on whose slopes he 
has never walked, whose birds have never sung 
to him, and from whose mountain tops he has 
never gazed. 

And, then, the lower, the basement pleasures 
of life, being gross and selfish, bring surfeit and 
shame, and always leave a sting and sense of 
degradation behind, so that, when the mercan- 
tile balance is made out, the Joss more than 
balances the gain. 

Then these lower pleasures are brief and 
evanescent. No wise man will invest his wealth 
in clouds or morning dew, that evaporate and 
flit away while you look at or as you try to grasp 
them. It is of the very nature of the higher 
things of life to abide. They last as long as life 
itself, and can be taken away only when the soul 
itself can be annihilated. 


Che Sunday School. 


Lessons for Primary Classes by Miss Mulliken 
are now ready for January, 1902. The usual 
excellence in the pictures is found, and the 
lessons are appropriate and interesting. The 
Flight into Egypt is treated, the story of the 
Baby Moses is told, and some valuable instruc- 
tion given with regard to what the skies tell of 
God and his love. Enforcing this is a little 
song entitled “Pretty Stars.” The picture of 
the Christ-child, for the first service in January, 
is exceedingly attractive. Price of the pamphlet 
25 cents. The accompanying pictures, 50 cents 
per hundred. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school of Newbury- 
port, Mass., has made a change of its Song and 
Service Book. As a result, there are on hand 
about fifty copies of Spaulding’s Service and 
Hymnal Book to give away. They will be for- 
warded to any deserving Sunday-school on the 
payment of the express charges. Correspond- 
ence can be had with Miss Balch, 185 High 
Street, Newburyport. 


Among the leaders who take deep interest in 
Sunday-school affairs is Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
of Manchester College, Oxford. He has shown 
in many ways his desire to co-operate with Sun- 
day-school workers. Recently he addressed a 
Sunday-school union in Scotland. Some of the 
things he said are well worth quoting. “He ex- 
pressed his belief in the advantage of learning 
by heart selected hymns and New Testament 
verses. While it was necessary to recognize 
the difference between adults and children, there 
were three guiding principles which existed and 
should not be lost sight of. (1) External 
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Nature in all its aspects of beauty, up to its in- 
tellectual products in civilized man. (2) Moral 
Experience; and in this direction, he said, a 
careful teacher could work out valuable results 
by carefully prepared questions, and even by 
taking advantage of any little incidents in the 
class. He also suggested to the teachers the 
idea of keeping a scrap-book, containing news- 
paper paragraphs relating to deeds of heroism 
at shipwrecks, and railway and mining disasters, 
all of which could be advantageously used in this 
connection. (3) Great Historical Types of 
Religious Life. Relative to this, he admitted 
the difficulty which the higher criticism intro- 
duced into the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher; but, after all, the best things in the 
Bible are those which are most certain, and 
there was still plenty left which could be defi- 
nitely relied on. He would, therefore, strongly 
urge that the Scriptures be not left by the 
teachers altogether on one side. With elder 
scholars the historical growth of the Bible 
should be studied, and this would be sure to 
make it a book of living interest. If the lines 
which he had indicated were followed, the Sun- 
day-school could not fail to interest the chil- 
dren, and educate them to become eventually 
intelligent members of our churches.” 


In the latest issue of Word and Work, supple- 
ment of the Register, I mentioned the historical 
fact that Chautauqua, with its vast network, 
sprang from a Sunday-school assembly. Another 
similar credit must be given in the educational 
system of England. J. R. Green, in his History 
of the English People, says, “The Sunday- 
schools established by Mr. Raikes of Glouces- 
ter were the beginnings of popular education.” 
As awriter well adds: “Joseph Lancaster was 
the founder (1808) of our day-school system in 


England, and there is a living link between 


him and Raikes which is not sufficiently well- 
known. Lancaster was intimate with Robert 
Raikes. The influence of Robert Raikes’ Sun- 
day-school system upon the national educational 
system of England has perhaps never been suffi- 
ciently realized.” We can draw several con- 
clusions from such statements as these. One is 
that individuals who are deeply interested in 
the religious training of children are naturally 
inclined to think of character-making. That 
leads out into many pathways. Another reflec- 
tion is that education never completely fulfils 
its purpose unless it has a religious and moral 
quality. And I might add a third statement: 
purely intellectual training is always secondary 
to ethical and spiritual nurture. The greatest 
truth in the. world is religious truth: all other 
truths feed that flame. Reason and responsi- 
bility can only be thoroughly understood when 
lighted up by religious interpretation. 

In view of such outlooks, why should we not 
magnify our calling at the beginning of the new 
year? Let the faint-hearted grow brave, and 
the doubter change into a believer. As Dr. 
F. G. Peabody well said, “We do not outgrow 
the past, but we grow out of it.” There are 
many difficulties confronting the Sunday-school 
worker, They would not exist but for our 
progressive spirit. We inevitably come upon 
these hindrances because. we want a right of 
way. Everything betokens a grand year ahead 
for the educational world. In that world there 
is hardly anything more important than what 
we have in hand, The heavier the task, the 
nobler the enterprise. Let us enter into. the 
new year boldly. The greatest opportunities 
ever granted may be waiting at the next turn. 
To get the full results of patient effort, one must 
work and wait. > 


To the Sunday-schools of our Unitarian 


churches the Unitarian Sunday School Society | . 


extends hearty greetings. They include in their 
membership splendid representatives of faith- 
fulness in their teachers and officers, They also 
contain fine prophecies of maturing manhood 
and womanhood in the scholars. Large or 
small, these Sunday-schools of ours win our ad- 
miration, our interest, and our affection. Any 
church that can ignore these beautiful, prophetic 
parts of the society must be in a sad _ spiritual 
state, I cannot. believe that any Unitarian 
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church deliberately takes that attitude, It is 
our happy privilege to approach child nature in 
the new and wiser way. We seek to impart 
those cheerful views which are a source of 
strength in all vicissitudes; to teach those wise 
views which present God as a heavenly Father; 


to insti] those abiding views by which faith in 


humanity and hope for the future will not 
readily pass away; to portray those prophetic 
views so full of the immortal anticipation con- 


cerning everlasting life. If there is a nobler 


duty in life, I know it not. If there is a more 
joyous privilege, of this I am ignorant. We 
throw open the door of good will and co-opera- 
tion, and ask you all to enter therein. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. A. J. Will- 


jams, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 


lowship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W, L, Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


Rev. A. J. Williams, minister of the People’s 
Church, Rock Rapids, ’Ia., has just been re- 
ceived into the Unitarian fellowship. His ex- 
amination by the Fellowship Committee shows 
that he studied at the Rochester University, 
served in the Methodist ministry seven years, 
and in the Congregational ministry four years. 
His People’s Church at Rock Rapids will come 
with him into the Unitarian fellowship. 


Meetings, 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet on Friday, January 24, at the First Church 
(Rev. Mr. Lord’s), Providence, R.I. Notice of 
programme later. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, January 9, at eleven o’clock. 
anos meetings are open to all interested in the 
work, 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
on Monday, January 6, at eleven o’clock. Offi- 
cers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street on January 6, at 10.30 A.M., 
Rev. B. R. Bulkley will preside, Rev. Francis 
Tiffany will speak on Prof. C. C. Everett’s book, 
“Essays Theological and Literary.” All are 
invited. 


The Worcester Association will meet on 
Tuesday, January 7, with Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Worcester at the South Unita- 
rian Church, 886 Main Street, opposite Kilby 
Street. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
resent a paper on “The Results of an Inquiry 
into the Aims and Characteristics of Unitarian 
Preaching.” 


Woburn.— The Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge will meet with Rev. H. C. 
Parker on Monday, January 6. Luncheon at 1 
o’clock: Subject, “The Minister at School.” 
Train leaves Boston at 12 M.; electrics from 


Arlington, Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 
Conferences. 
Worcester Conference—The annual 


neeting of the Worcester Conference will be 
held with the Church of the Unity, Worces- 
ter, on the evenings of January 15 and 16. 
The sermon will be preached by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn. The devotional service will be conducted 
by Rev. A. W. Littlefield. In the forenoon the 
subject to be discussed is, “What can be Done 
for the Smaller Churches,?” The speakers will 
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be Rev. C. E. St. John, Rey. J. N. Pardee, Rev, 
J..M. Seaton. In the afternoon John W. Staples, 
M.D., will tell the conference “ What the Laity 
want of the Clergy”; and Rev. E. F. Hayward 
will respond with an address on “What the 
Clergy want of the Laity.” The discussion 
will be opened by Mr. Rockwood Hoar, and 
the closing address will be given by Rev. John 
Baltzly. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston —King’s Chapel: The mid-week: ser- 
vice Wednesday neon, January 8, will be con- 
ducted by Rev, W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brook- 
ine. 


Clinton, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Duncan: The 
First Unitarian Society of Clinton are rejoicing 
in their return on Christmas Sunday to their 
renovated house of ‘worship. About five 
thousand dollars have been spent in restoring 
the spire which last July was destroyed by 
lightning, in repainting the exterior and refres- 
coing the interior of the church, in laying new 


Business Notices. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for. 1902.—This is the 
twenty-sixth annual edition of this popular catalogue, and 
will be mailed free to any reader of this paper who sends 
his address to W. Atlee Burpee & Co., the Philadelphia 
seedsmen. It is a handsome book of 132 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, and evidently prepared with unusual care. 
It has been written at the firm’s famous Fordhook 
Farms, which are so widely known as the largest trial 
grounds in America. Besides hundreds of illustrations, 
mostly engraved from photographs, it shows six superb 
vegetables and five of the finest new flowers, in colors, 
painted from nature. The new “‘Bull’s Eye System” will 
be especially useful to inexperienced planters, while all 
can rely upon getting upon direct mail orders only the 
best seeds that can be grown. We recommend our readers 
to send for a copy, and to carefully study this useful and 
trustworthy catalogue. It is sufficient to write a postal 
card to Burpee, Philadelphia. 


The Size for You.— Notwithstanding the many 
china cabinets offered from week to week in the furniture 
stores, it is still a little difficult to secure the exact size and 
shape required. We have not seen a cabinet in a long 
while that so exactly met the needs of the average family 
as the pattern described in another column, and of which 
we print an engraving to-day. It is offered by the Paine 
Furniture Company. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In Gloucester, 2sth ult., Sarah Mackay, widow of Charles 
A. Johnson, in the eighty-third year of her age. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
: Undertakers = 
= and Emhalmers =} 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. . + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


yea inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
Surroundings at H1GHLAND Sprines, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. Address E.S. Reap, HIGHLAND 
Sprincs, Va. 
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carpets and ‘placing new cushions in ‘the pews. 
On the opening Sunday the church was -well 
filled with worshippers, and the pastor ‘preached 
on the text: “Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; bring an offering, and come be- 
fore him; worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” In the evening the choir and Sun- 
day-school united in giving a service appropriate 
to the Christmas season. On Christmas Eve 
the Sunday-school and young people of the 
parish were given a supper round a lighted 
Christmas tree, after which the superintendent, 
Rev. J. C. Duncan, exhibited a number of 
beautiful stereopticon views. 


Hudson, Mass.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John Baltzly: The services at the reopen- 
ing of the newly modelled church were held 
December 19 on the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society here. It would be 
difficult to realize that the church was the same, 
so complete has been the remodelling. Out- 
side and in, everything is new, with the possible 
exception of the organ and the pulpit chairs. 
$6,500 has been expended, all provided for. An 
anniversary service was held at 3 P.M., in which 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward, Rev. James C. Dun- 
can, Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Hon. L. D. Apsley, 
and James T. Joslin, Esq., teok part. In the 
evening another service was held, at which Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached. Both the 
services were helpful and enjoyable. Dr. Eliot 
gave us a sermon that we all were helped by. 
Mr. Bygrave, pastor here 1875-70, gave us a 
very fine address in the afternoon. The other 
former pastors could not be with us. Mr. Joslin’s 
historical address was an exhaustive and valu- 
able bit of work, and a copy of it will be sent to 
the Historical Society. 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Church, J. Lewis 
Marsh: Very successful Christmas services were 
held December 22, the Sunday-school uniting 
with the congregation in the morning service. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
palms, holly, and smilax. The Sunday-school 
had special part in the service, and the sermon 
“In His Name” held the attention of both old 
and young. The Chafin Union distributed some 
special Christmas greetings in the form of a neat 
leaflet containing an extract from the minister’s 
recent sermon and other quotations bearing 
upon the Unitarian idea of Jesus. 

The Sunday-school were given a Christmas 
frolic with tree and gifts on Christmas night. 
The attendance was large, and the occasion a 
great success. The announcements of sermon 
topics for January are: January 5, “Is the Golden 
Rule Practicable for 1902?” January 12, “Where 
are the Infidels?” January 19, “Who is not an 
Agnostic?” January 26, “Who is an Atheist?” 
For February a series on Old Testament char- 
acters and modern opportunities: February 2, 
“Abraham, the Radical”; February 9, “Moses, 
the Organizer”; February 16, “Saul, the Ruler”; 
February 23, “Elijah, the Reformer.” Mr. 
Marsh has been preaching for several Sundays 
in the evening at Tecumseh, where a group of 
people are trying to start a Unitarian move- 
ment. 


Marblehead, Mass.—Rev. Albert Walkley 
has received and accepted a unanimous call to 
become pastor of the Unitarian church here. 


Wew Bedford, Mass.— Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan, pastor of the First Independent 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore, has accepted a 
call to this church. 


Newburg, N.Y.— Church of Our Father: 
At the Sunday-school Christmas celebration 
this year each scholar was given the privilege of 
inviting two little friends. Needless to say the 
door of the hall was besieged a full half-hour 
before the specified time. But willing and busy 
hands had had all the preparatory work of tree- 
trimming and decoration done, and the good 
time was speedily begun. There was music and 
marching, reciting and singing by the children, 
and a general jolly time. The tree yielded its ac- 
customed fruit of various kinds, all were treated 
alike. At a long table were seated the little 
folk and their friends, and served with ice-cream 
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and cake, after which more jolly times; and all 
voted the new departure a pleasant success. 
The pastor, Rev. J. B. Green, procured a col- 
lection of scenes to be thrown on a screen, dur- 
ing his recent visit to England and Scotland; 
and the first of a series of evening entertainments 
with these views, including a description of 
them and the places they were taken from, was 
given on the evening of the 20th in the audience- 
room of the church. For two hours a good- 
sized audience sat in the dark, and with Mr. 
Green went over portions of the Shakespeare 
country, including Chester, Stratford, Warwick, 
Windsor, and portions of London, hearing the 
suggestive story of each picture, sixty-two in 
number. Every one seemed pleased, and many 
inquired when the Scottish pictures were to be 
shown. This will be the next in order, and 
probabily some time late in January of the new 
year. A goodly sum was netted by the Women’s 
Alliance, which for the past two years has 
assumed the cost of the music of the church 
services. 


Schenectady, N.¥.—Rev. Fred J. Van 
Hoesen: Our Branch Alliance held its first sale 
of fancy articles on the 17th, and cleared over 
$130. This was its first venture since organi- 
zation. Weare now raising money to finish pay- 
ing for the church site bought last spring. 
About $3,000 is required to free the property 
from all encumbrances. The society will then 
be in a position to take the first step toward 
securing a much-needed building of its own. 
Our congregations are growing slowly, but 
steadily, both in interest and numbers. 


Windsor, Vt.— All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: The pastor resigned October 1, 
to take effect January 1, and preached his final 
sermon December 29. This terminates a pas- 
torate of nearly five years, and one which has 
been marked by a healthy life, the finest spirit 
of peace and unity, and a substantial growth. 

During the time the church building has been 
remodelled and enlarged at a cost of about 
$4,000, which was given by Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Kennedy, who, since making their home here, 
have been the interested helpers of the little 
church. New hymn and service books have 
been adopted, a new piano purchased for the 
church parlor and vestry by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the attendance of the summer residents 
here from New York and Boston has been in- 
creased, and new members of the regular con- 
gregations have been acquired, to more than 
equal those the church has lost by removals 
from town. : 

The pastor has been accorded a popular and 
influential place in the community, as his fre- 
quent special sermons and addresses on educa- 
tional and public occasions of various nature 
and the warm words of appreciation by the local 
paper show. All in all, the five years have been 
as happy, profitable, and productive as any that 
often characterize the work and relations of a 
country church and its minister; and it is with 
regret on the part of all that the ties of work 
and pleasant relations are now to be broken. 


Personals, 


Rev. G. R. Taylor of St. Bethlehem, Tenn., 
is the American correspondent of Yr Ymofynyda, 
the only Welsh Unitarian paper published in 
the world. 


We are asked to call attention again to the 
library which Rev. Jasper Douthit is gathering 
for Lithia Springs, and to say that all good 
books would be welcome. The address is Rev. 
J L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill. 


A correspondent writes from Dallas, Tex.: 
“To-day we had the dedication of our church; 
and the entire service was a pleasure to the 
congregation, and, I think, a credit to the de- 
nomination. The presence of Mr. St. John 
gave us all an impetus to continue our work 
with renewed vigor. You of New England, who 
are familiar with the strong speakers of the 
faith, do not realize the pleasure it is to us to 
listen to the polished and scholarly utterances of 
Mr. St. John.” 
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Universalists aaa Unitarians. 


One of the best meetings in the history of the 
Boston Universalist Social Union was held at 
the Hotel Nottingham, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 17. A large company was present; and, 
after the excellent dinner, Hon. Frank P. Ben- 
nett, the president, in happy phrase spoke of the 
importance of the theme to be considered by the 
Tepresentatives of two denominations, who were ~ 
taking the first step toward Christian unity, and 
then introduced Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Eliot was received with much applause, 
and gave a most delightful address. We can 
give, at the present time, only a brief abstract 
of the message of wisdom and fraternity he im- 
parted. He said, we have been knocking down 


the walls which divide us, so we can now reach 


across and shake hands. We have come to 
realize that one and one make more than two in 
the arithmetic of the heart. There is a differ- 
ence between material and spiritual giving. The 
dollar shared is a dollar divided: a hope or 
thought shared is like bringing together two 
lights, increasing their power. We Unitarians 
have begun to realize that isolation is not only 
our weakness, but our shame. 

Our two churches were distinct in origin, and 
have been led in different paths; but in the provi- 
dence of God we have reached the place where 
is possible a closer co-operative efficiency. 
Duplication of effort is waste. We are begin- 
ning to discover that the things dividing us are 
superficial and temporal, that at heart we have 
much in common, and we must have co-opera- 
tion for competition. Sectarian differences may 
not forbid Christian fellowship. 

In the plans thus far consummated, we are 
launched upon a unique and significant ex- 
periment. A great many liberal people, when 
they have shaken off the shackles of ortho- 
doxy, think they have attained unto an end; 
but freedom is but the first step. The highest 
liberty is law. 

We are trying an absolutely new and unique 
experiment. Let us have all the fun of it, all the 
fascination of the explorer, the joy of yielding 
ourselves to the adventure. 

I do not cherish the ideal of church unity, 
but Christian unity; not consolidation, but fel- 
lowship; not identity of organization, but unity 
of spirit. Various plans of union have been 
suggested and tried, especially through ecclesi- 
astical forms of government and ritual, but have 
produced a barren uniformity rather than unity. 
This is a purpose of the heart and spirit. 

Liberalism is not want of belief, but depth of 
belief. We must have a frank recognition of 
differences; and then find under them our like- 
nesses. This movement is not simply a fancy 
of a few ministers, but a fellowship of the peo- 
ple; and, if this experiment is to be vital, it must 
command the attention of the whole people in- 
stead of being the plaything of a few ministers. 

I judge others by their best. I recognize the - 
value of their work, even if I cannot accept their 
theories. As we understand the significance of 
our names, the seeming difficulty of unity in 
diversity will cease to oppress us. 

Rev. Dr. John Coleman Adams was the next 
speaker, and he charmed his hearers with his 
wit and wisdom. He recognized the difficulties 
in the way of unity, but thought them artificial. 
We have taken the first step: what next? The 
New Temper for the New Times involves look- 
ing around for the things on which we are 
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other-places to pay tribute to his worth. The 
body i in a black broadcloth closed casket in 
front of the altar. Upon the cover was a pict- 
ure taken about twenty-five years ago, sup- 
posed to be the only one in existence, a: volum e 
of Channing’s poems, and a slip of paper upon 
which he had written quotations from other 
writers, evidently made in view of death. 

Mr. Sanborn, of whose home in Concord Mr. 
Channing had for many years been an inmate, 
spoke of him with a thorough understanding, 
such as no other could bring to the subject, con- 
sidered as poet and as man. “His life,” said 
Mr. Sanborn, “was quiet and almost: unknown 
to most of his fellow-citizens. He added noth- 
ing to their burdens or ‘animosities. His duties 
to those who were his companions or who 
served him were silently performed. He chose 
a recluse life, not from misanthropy, but because 
he was so constituted as to admit of no other.” 
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agreed. Hesaid: I am tired of hearing the 
question, What is the difference between Univer- 
salists and Unitarians? It is time for us to 
begin asking, What are our likenesses? What 
are our common grounds? Let us seek our 
agreements, There are some great theological 
questions upon which we differ ; but there are 
the common grounds of agreement on the great 
fundamentals, such as the Fatherhood of God, 
the leadership of Jesus Christ, the trustwor- 
thiness of the Bible, the certainty of the enor- 
mity of sin, and most of us agree on the final 
harmony of all souls with God. And, standing 
together in these agreements, we have a com- 
mon mission to preach them. Now is the time 
to let differences go, and find similarities. 

Another thing we must do is to let by-gones 
be by-gones. We have misunderstood each 
other, and have had bad feelings. We know how 
we have felt toward the Unitarians, and have 
some notion of how they have felt toward us; 
but whatever has been has been. We are i 
a position to start anew. 

And, in this matter, individuals are going 
right ahead to fraternize. We are going to have 
a broader fellowship. We are not looking for 
union. Weare each proud of our own church, its 
history and its achievements ; but we can rejoice 
in each other’s good. We want the Unitarian 
to stay in his own house, and build it up and 
beautify it; so of us. But we have no need to 
quarrel. As we grow to know each other better, 
we shall love more, The great revelation of 
vitality is action, and this great purpose looking 
to Christian fellowship and co-operation is go- 
ing to manifest itself as we move forward in 
the new temper into the new times. 

The addresses were listened to with keen in- 
terest and with unflagging approval.—Uiversa- 
list Leader, 


ward nature and inward sensibility; too keenly 
alive to all that vibrates in the chords of feel- 
ing to pursue, or even accept, the routine of dis- 
cipline ; but also too perceptive of all the shows 
of Nature not to delineate them well in such 
verse as the Muse gave him. This was often 
magical in single lines‘or whole stanzas. But 
his impatience rendered him incapable of revis- 
ing or polishing.” 

Descriptions of walks with Ellery Channing 
by Emerson and Thoreau were quoted, and this 
word of Thoreau fifty years ago was character- 


know.” . 

“Tn our walks Channing takes out his note- 
book sometimes, and tries to write as I do, but 
all in vain. He soon puts it up again or con- 
tents himself with scrawling some sketch of the 
landscape. Observing me still scribbling, he 
will say a little petulantly, “I am universal: I 
have nothing to do with the particular and 
definite.” He is the moodiest person that I 
ever saw, as naturally whimsical as a cow is 
brindled. Both in his tenderness and his rough- 
ness he belies himself. He can be incredibly 
selfish and unexpectedly generous. He is con- 
ceited, and yet there is in him far more than 
usual to ground conceit upon. He wants some- 
thing for which he will not pay the going 
price.’” 

Among the letters read was one from Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, recalling the “veteran poet, 
liberal, and transcendentalist,” and saying: “I 
remember when the early promise of his genius 
was warmly acknowledged by friends and con- 
temporaries, most of whom must surely have 
passed away before him. I recall also, with 
gratitude, his poem at the public commemora- 
tion of Dr. Howe’s. life and services, held in 
Boston a short time after his death. I think no 
mention of Mr. Channing would be complete 
without a quotation of his admirable line : — 


Book Wanted. 


If any one has a copy of Livermore’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament in good condi- 
tion, I can furnish the address of a Western 
Universalist minister, doing missionary work, 
who would be glad to have it, and can make it 
useful. (Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

gt Mr. VERNON StREET, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Channing’: Funeral. 


“If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” 


The funeral of William Ellery Channing was 
held in the First Parish Church of Concord, 
Thursday afternoon, December 26. The service 
was somewhat different from those usually con- 
ducted on similar occasions, and was peculiarly 
appropriate to the life of Mr. Channing, whom 
his friend Thoreau called the moodiest man he 
ever knew. The order of it was as follows: 
organ voluntary, by F. F. Jackson; reading of 
the Scriptures, by Rev. L. B. Macdonald; re- 
marks, by F. B. Sanborn; selections from Mr. 
Channing’s poems, read by James S. Garland 
and Rev. Abraham Jackson of Concord and 
Walton Ricketson of New Bedford; remarks 
of friends and reading of letters from friends; 
singing, “Thou hidden love of God!” prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Macdonald; organ voluntary, by Mr. 
Jackson. The burial was in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, and the pall-bearers were Walton 
Ricketson of New Bedford, E. W. Emerson, 
Charles Emerson, Robertson James, and F. 
Alcott Pratt of Concord, and Francis B. San- 
born of New York,. There was not a large 
attendance. But the friends present were repre- 
sentatives of the culture, education, and refine- 
ment of the town,— men and women who had 
known the poet for years, and loved him. A 
few old comrades of former days came from 


—— 


It is reported that a camera has been 
placed so as to take each day one picture of the 
new building of the department of physics of the 
Cornell University, now being constructed, with 
the object of producing hereafter a moving pict- 
ure of the building from its beginning to its 
completion, , 


Prof.. Huxley gave his opinion that what 
is called overwork means, in a large proportion 
of cases, under-oxygenation, and consequent ac- 
cumulation of. waste matter, which operates as a 
poison.. Whenever we doubt about our vitality, 
we should doubt. about. our  ventilation.— 
Medical Record. 


Mr. Sanborn described him as “the poet of out- a 


ized as “the best account of Channing that I. 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 
1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

8. Some Things which the Charch can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For, 

10. I, Education for Life. 

12. Ii. Money. 


9, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rey.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14, Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 


Send for « specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or curremt 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 


28 
Pleasantries. 


There is a story-of the late Lord Morris, 
Irish wit and judge, which we think may appeal 
to the occasional experience of some of our 
ministers. When asked how he got on in his 
first speech before the House of. Lords, he 
answered: “I made wan mistake. I should have 
practised speaking to a lot of gravestones before 
I addressed their lordships.”—Congregationalist, 


Ata school in Kent an inspector was exam- 


ining a class of children in arithmetic, when the | 


inspector asked the following question: “Now, 
John, supposing I+ gave you two rabbits and 
another kind friend gave you one more, how 
many would you have?” John: “Four, sir.” In- 
spector : “No, my boy: two and one don’t make 
four.” John (quickly): “Please, sir, ve got 
one old lop-eared ’en at home.”—Spare Mo- 
ments. 


The soap-maker and the banker met at a 
Thomas concert. It was a Wagner evening, 
and the programme did not please them. Dis- 
cussing it together the banker said to the soap- 
maker; “Every man wants to do something out- 
side of his own work. Now you make good 
soap, but you always wanted to be a banker; 
and you would not make a good one. Tama 
successful banker, but I always wanted to write 
a book, We all know that Wagner can build 
good parlor cars, but just look at his music.” 


Translate the following nursery rhyme back 
into the original version :— 


“Infinitesimal particles of saline humective 
fluidity, 

Minute corpuscles of non-adhering inorganic 
matter, 


Conjointly cause to exist the unmeasurable ex- 
panse of aqueous sections, 
And the resplendent superficial area of dry 
solidity.” 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


Over the first dinner President Hayes gave to 
the foreign diplomats, Mr. Evarts argued with 
Mrs. Hayes for an hour about excluding wine. 
He said later: “I tried to make her see that to 
set wine on the table would be only the ‘civility 
we show guests by recognizing their ways of 
living at home, and I shocked her dreadfully by 
saying, ‘Mrs, Hayes, I have never known people 
to be sociable with water, except in a bath’; but 
she had the dinner as she wanted it, and the 
water flowed like champagne !"—Boston Tran- 
script. ; 


Prof. Miinsterberg is said to see the American 
world through German eyes with Harvard astig- 
matism. His praise of Americans to Germans 
and of Germans to Americans reminds. the 
Springfield Republican of the eminent English- 
‘man, not noted for tact, who abruptly left his 
place beside Lady A and took a seat beside 
(Lady B. He afterward explained to his. ner- 
vous wife that it was because of a draft from a 
window. “I hope you explained it to Lady A,” 
she ejaculated. “Well, no,” he confessed; “but 
I did to Lady B.” 


The poet of the Louisville Z#mes had a song 
about the ocean, and longed to read it to his 
fair companion. He decided to lead up to it 
gracefully. ‘Miss Daisy,”-he began, ‘did you 
ever think what those vast heaving billows, 
melting on the shore and then receding, sing as 
they come and go?” “No, I never have,” Daisy 
replied calmly; “but my brother and I used to 
listen to the waves, and he said they sounded 
to him’— “Poetical?” interrupted the poet, 
fingering the poem in his pocket. “Y-es, per- 
haps so,” said Daisy. “They went ‘Slosh, b’gosh, 
slosh, b’gosh,’ from morning until night.” “Um!” 
said the poet, taking his hand from his pocket. 
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URPEE oe BURPEE’S SEEDS, direct by: 


‘mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow-—and you 
“have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else-. 
- , . -where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. _ W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia | 
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Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


— THE ALLEN SCHOOL “®*nAS”7°% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D_ 


Ne w England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR 
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ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190%-cessrsserecece cece snes $30,924,072-41 
PrapiittEs dale cwveKbetbbecvidecs ses coc 87,885,474-14 Miss IDA F. FOSTER } Pri aa 
Eilon Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, § P™ncipa 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


TRULL, S . ae : 
RNER, Asst. Sec’y. | Selectiuus .s: Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


WM. 5. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: d th 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. pitas act ia . 


8. K. MUMPHREY, For sale ty booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on vreceipft 


PRICE 81.00. 


of brice by 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, . - - - Boston. 
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The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
658 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. _ 
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